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“Satisfaction or Money Back” 

The publishers of THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE guarantee the 
reliability of every advertisement in this magazine under the following 
conditions: that any merchandise purchased by a subscriber on account of 
its advertising appearing in THE HALF-CENTURY, the same proving 
unsatisfactory and the fact being brought to our attention by the 30th of 
the month of issue in which said advertisement appears—your money will 
be refunded by either the manufacturers or by us under our unqualified 
guarantee of “Satisfaction or Money Back.” 


CONCERNING SAMPLE COPIES 
Each month we will send out a few sample copies of THE HALF- 
CENTURY MAGAZINE; and therefore, if you receive a copy and have 
not already subscribed, you may know by this notice that the same was 
sent to you as a Sample Copy. We are positive you will like our Magazine 


after having received the first copy, and would greatly appreciate your 
subscription—which is only $1.00 a year. We ask that each person re- 
ceiving a sample copy (and also regular subscribers) show the Magazine 
to others, hoping that they, too, will like our Magazine and subscribe. We 
take pleasure in thanking you in advance for the favor. Mail your sub- 
scription to THE HALF-CENTURY, 5202 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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Cluster of curl, puffs made 
of finest quality ringlet hair. 
Effective hair dressings are 
readily arranged with one 
of these clueters. 


Price, $2.25 a set. 


on 
one he RE. 


One of the Effects Secured with the Cluster of Curls} 









Let Us Improve Your Looks 


We manufacture Switches, Puffs, Curls, Braids, Bangs, Trans- 
formations, Pompadors—in fact, Everything in the Line of Hair Goods. 
Also, Hair Nets and Hair Dressers Tools. 

Switches, AAA Quality, Genuine Human Hair, 18 in. $4.50 
Switches, AA Quality, Genuine Human hair, 18 in. $2.50 
Switches, A Quality, Genuine Creole Hair, 18 in. $1.50 

These switches are regular three-stem with eacn stem detachable, 
so that they can be used separately, and each switch used singly on 
different parts of the head, and thereby enable you to dress your hair 
in any of the prevailing modes. 


PU FFS per set 

Set of 27 beautiful Puffs made of AAA Quality Ringlet Hair $2.25 
Set of 19 beautiful Puffs made of AA Quality Ringlet Hair $1.50 
We match perfectly all kinds and qualities of hair. 
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Switches made of finest 
quality Creole hair. Prices 
according to length, 18 
inches, $1.50. 


Address All Correspondence to 


The Winona Hair Emporium 


5011 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


The Following Classes of “Ads” Will Not Be Accepted by THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE: 


Clairvoyants, Fortune-tellers, Saloons, Intoxicating Liquors, Get-Rich-Quick Oil Wells or Mining Stocks, Buffet Flats, or Pictures 
ridiculing Colored People. 
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REFLECTIONS ON EASTER A HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 
LT OLDEN TIMES, Easter was celebrated by the Church only. W E ARE ANXIOUS to have you write us a letter of not 


Held in commemoration of the ressurection of the Christ. it was more than one hundred words—a letter that we can pub- 

celebrated with the greatest solemnity and awe. Those who par- lish—in which you give your opinion of us, as to our short 
ticipated in the celebration seemed to know the human heart has not comings. We are not so perfect that a little criticism now and then 
the power to fully realize the magnitude of God’s work, nor the human _— would cause us to suffer. We are striving to please vou. We want 
brain an understanding of the deep reaches of His mighty ways. the Half-Century Magazine to rank high. We want to be considered 

To us, the Resurrection Morn heralds the dawn of cheer and grat- _— te pride and boast of the Negro race. 
itude. The perfume of flowers, the singing of birds, the sweet aroma There are certain lines in the matter of news and published mat- 
and beauty of Nature’s new Spring garb, the sunshine in its dazziing ter that we leave for the weekly papers to handle. But as to filling a 
splendor and the myriads of happy humans, make the modern Easter _long-felt want in giving you a magazine for the month we wish to fill 
an occasion of joy. Our beautifully decorated churches, and our elab- the bill as completely as possible. We want you to feel that the Half- 
orate programs lend a charm to the modern Easter, yet detract noth- Century is your magazine. We are anxious to have you feel that you 
ing from the reverence which happily blends with the solemnity of the —_ have a personal interest in it. Write us your wishes, and if it is pos- 
occasion. Beautiful, yet awe inspiring, it gains the rapt attention of sible for us to carry them out, we will be glad to do so. 
the children, and fixes in their minds per- The Half-century is growing,—it is in 
manently, a deep reverence for the event. 
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Selfishness, that skeleton with cracking bones, disguises itself in Through this department you will be able to purchase a book of in- 
the form of the most beautiful of humans. As wise as the serpent structions for making any kind of knitted garment imaginable. We 
is selfishness, and just as venomous. It brings upon the dominent prin- have done this because we have neither the time nor space to print in- 
ciples of our noblest humanity, a humiliation that is appalling. structions for making these garments, and we are sure our readers 


No wonder there came to be so great a need of the Christ Spirit will want to make some of these for the Red Cross or the family. 
to refine human nature. There was but little beside selfishness left A° WE promised last month, we are publishing the first of Mc- 
in the world wzen God lit the firmament with His wonderous Love Adoo Baker’s splendid series of business articles. We are sure 


and tempered the metallurgical elements of our natures with the blood = you do not want to miss a single one of these articles and therefore 
of a Crucified Redeemer. advise you to subscribe at once. 
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HE shrill whistle of the letter carrier screech- 
ed and screamed like the alarm of a Klaxon 
on a racing motor car. “Mail!” he cried 
out, “Mail!” He shuffled the handful of let- 

ters which he held in his hand, as he hurried up the 
trim hedge-bordered walk leading to the Jasper cot- 
tage, set back among the cedars, 


Jane Jasper paused, dropped the broom with which 
she was sweeping the front porch and hurried down 
the walk. “Letter for me?” she inquired as the 
carrier sorted out the mail addressed to that number 
and passed it to her. 

“Yes,” he replied, jovially, “just a wee thin one 
this time.” 

*“O, thanks!” said Jane, eagerly scanning the post- 
mark and handwriting on each of them and singling 
out, from the bunch, her own thin little letter. She 
shut the door with a bang and dropped into the first 
chair in the hallway, tore open the envelope and 
began reading her letter. 

“Why, Jane!” scolded Mrs. Jasper from the door- 
way of the dining room, where she was clearing away 
the breakfast dishes, “what on earth ails you, slam- 
ming the door like that?” 

“OQ, mother dear, here’s a letter for you from Aunt 
Margaret, one from brother James, one from the tax 
office and a couple of bills; and I’ve got one too—see?” 
Jane hugged her mother, kissed her thin, haggard 
face, smoothed the crinkly gray hair from her temples 
and girlishly hop-scotched to her cosy window seat. 





‘¢ FANE JASPER, you are incorrigible,” mildly 

censured her mother, soothingly, as she fitted 
her spectacles and prepared to look over her mail. 
“And by the way, who is your letter from?” 

“O, I’m just trying to find out,” remarked Jane, 
as she resumed reading it. After a few minutes of 
silence Jane broke in with: “Do listen, Mother, to 
this.— 

“The Jolly Jolliers’ 
Social 


Fraternal—Benevolent 


For Women—Of Women--By Women 
Motto: “In Jolliness there is joy 
Johnsonville Chapter—4Chase’s Hall, 225 Main Stre 
Johnsonville, Mo., 
April lath, 1910 
Miss Jane Jasper, 
IS Cedar DPlace. 
City. 
lear Miss 
Your name his been handed te us as a prospective 
member of our order, The Johnsonville Chapter of 
the Jolly Jolliers. Our loeal chapter, now being in 
its third year, we are desirous of increasing ou) 


membership. The High Chief Jollier has granted us 
a dispensation which will permit) us 
limited number of new members at oa 
duced rate for only time 
Do not miss this opportunity! 
fill in enclosed information 





a short 


Join now! 


Please 


blank and mail to our 


secretary at once, She will be glad to call and 
explain the merits and benefits of our organization 
aut vour convenience, 
Hoping to receive an early and favorable response 
we beg to rethain, 
Yours very truly. 
THE JOLLY JOLLIPRS, 
Iiv Amy Smith 
Chief Jolly Jollier 
“Huh!” murmured Mrs. Jasper, as Jane finished 


reading, and tucked the letter away. 

“Umph!” groaned Jane, mockingly, “I’m going to 
join them.” 

“You'll do nothing of the sort,” said her mcther, 
rather severely. ‘“That’s another one of those new 
fangled woman’s rights’ societies,” she added. Mrs. 
Jasper took off her spectacles and began wiping them. 
“Now, when I was a girl your age, we—” 

“Now, mother dear, how absurd!” interrupted Jane. 
“This is a brand new, progressive age. Things are 
done differently now. Don’t you think I want to 
have some fun? All of the girls in my set—at least 
the few left in town—belong.” 


RS. JASPER heaved a sigh. Her financial bur- 

dens, since the death of her husband, were 
many and hard to bear. When the husband and 
father, broken in body but neither in mind nor 
spirit, returned from Appomatox, he took up again 
valiantly the livery business he had left for three 
years while following Sherman. 

After a number of years his once mighty physique, 
underminded and weakened by hunger, cruel punish- 
ment and hard work in times of slavery, together 
with the exposure and wounds he suffered while fol- 


JANE JOINS THE JOLLIERS 


By Henry Davis Middleton 
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lowing the flag, failed him. In time he succumbed 
to his many maladies, leaving to the mother the 
burden of care and responsibility of two daughters 
and a son, the youngest being Jane, a child of three. 

With the meagre pension allowed her by the gov- 
ernment and the uncertain revenue from the livery 
business, which was fast being supplanted by the 
keen competitors in the more modern motor livery 
business, Mrs, Jasper managed, somehow, to worry 
along until the two children married and migrated 
tc other cities to live. Then by keeping a few board- 
ers, she and Jane, by industry and strict economy, 
had managed to eke out a fair living. 

Mrs Jasper dreaded the added expense of fees, 
dues and assessments shou!d she allow Jane to join. 
That is why she sighed. On the other hand,-she felt 
that inasmuch as most of the young people had left 
Johnsonville already for the larger and more progres- 
sive cities, that she owed it to Jane to permit her to 
join for the little pleasure it might add to her already 
dull life. 

Jane, tactful and twenty-eight years of age, aug- 
niented the family income with the proceeds from her 
1eedlework and sewing. A well poised, well balanced, 
lcyal, devoted bachelor-maid she was, who had sacri- 
ficed everything, even marriage for the ties of her 
mother and home. The light of joy that ever had 
sparkled in her eyes faded, her high spirits dropped, 

-~Jane felt very much depressed and dejected. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Jasper, resignedly, as she re. 
adjusted her spectac!es and resumed the reading of 
her mail, “on the second thought, it might be a good 
thing. You might investigate it further and then 
we will decide.” 

In due time the investigation proved satisfactory, 
Jane’s application was filed and acted upon favorably, 
and she was notified to appear at the hall to be 
initiated into the Jolly Jolliers. 

Jane’s cheeks, usually of a dusky red, like the glow 
of an Indian peach, faded to a pale copper color and 
her big, black eyes widened with excitement as she 
sat in the ante-100m of the hall waiting to be ushered 
into the lodge room. There were several other candi- 
dates, seemingly as nervous and excited as Jane, wait- 
ing to be initiated into the inner secrets and myster- 
ies of the Jolly Jolliers. 

The vociferous how.s and cries of the candidates 
who had preceded her, their frenzied, frantic appeals, 
the shufing of many feet, and peals of laughter all 
added to Jane’s distress and discomfiture. 

Her more timorous colleagues, startled by the many 
thrills emanating from the lodge hall, looked in vain 
for some means of escape. But the “guard of honor” 
in the person or rather persons of strong, portly 
women, guarded, their egress by exit of doors or 
windows most thoroughly. .Jane wished that she had 





-cven down toward the Depths of Despair. 
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heeded the strenuous objections of her mother and 
stayed out of it. Her misgivings and musings were 
too late now, for even as she sat brooding, her name 
was called and together with the few un-initiated, 
she was bound, blindfolded and ushered into the hall 
of many horrors. 











ITH meek obedience, all of the other candidates 

went through with the formula of the rites, 
ordained, ordered and demanded by those in authority 
except poor Jane. Highly nervous and scared out of 
her wits she made such a mess of it that she was 
called and brought, by the guards, to the seat of the 
Chief High Jollier and lectured. 

“Inasmuch as you, Jane Jasper, have displayed a 
spirit of belligerancy and reluctancy in going through 
the rites of the Jolly Jolliers, you are hereby ordered 
to be turned over to the Proving Committee. There- 
upon the guard turned Jane over the the Proving 
Committee, who, although Jane did not know it, 
chanced to be four of Jane’s closest friends. 

First they conducted Jane to the seat of the 
“Most High Scribbler.” Here they paused while the 
spokes-woman of the guard spoke. 

“Most High Scribbler,” she said, “we beg to pre- 
sent Jane Jasper, whom we are conducting through 
the Valley of Despair, that she may prove her worth. 
Knowing full well, the pit falls and dangers that lurk 
in the valley and fearing, lest some hidden danger 
there may befall her and she may never return to her 
loved ones, we deem it an act of kindness to pause 
here on our journey that she may leave with you any 
words of farewell to her loved ones ere she makes 
this perilous journey.” 

Jane, trembling with fright, almost collapsed. 

The guard on either side of her strengthened their 
hold upon her and by way of sympathy groaned deep 
groans as they contemplated the fate that awaited 
her. 

“Jane Jasper!” gruffly called the Most High Scrib- 
bler of the Jolly Jolliers, “you have heard the propo- 
sition of the guards. If there be any word or token 
I stand prepared to inscribe or receive it!” 

Jane, who up to this time had been deprived only 
of her sight, seemed to have lost both her senses of 
speech and hearing, for all that she could do was 
to tremble. 

“Then take her away,” stormed the Most High 
Scribbler. 

The Proving Guard half dragged, half carried the 
helpless girl out of the hall and down, down, down,— 
Once out 
ef the hall, Jan’e wits and senses began to return to 
her. She became conscious of being out of doors. 
Out in the open air the fresh ozone re-vitalized her 
und she felt restored. 

The little party continued down, even down to what 
seemed to Jane an immeasurable depth, when sud- 
denly they reached firm ground, and marched for- 
ward fifty or seventy-five feet, when the command to 
“halt” was given by the forward guard, 


*¢ FANE JASPER,” she whispered, “we have now 

reached the Depths of the Valley of Despair. 
Here you will undergo the final test. You must obey 
orders explicitly, ask no questions, nor hesitate to 
obey any command given you. 

“In the distance,” continued the spokeswoman, “I 
can discern by the shadows of the moonlight, shim- 
mering through the trees, a wayfarer of the male 
species approaching. When he shall have reached 
this point you are commanded to fall upon your 
knees and beseech him, aye, urge him, plead with him 
te marry you and deliver you from the yawning 
abyss of Old Maidenhood, which will otherwise be 
you lot.” 


In the silence that followed this announcement, 
Jane could hear the footsteps of someone approach- 
ing growing louder and louder, get nearer and nearer, 
until well within a few feet of the little silent party. 

“Sir,” said the spokeswoman, when the male of the 
species had reached them, “we have with us one who 
has lost her way in the Devths of the Valley of 
Despair. By some occult power she has divined 
your approach and desires to speak with you.” 

Jane Jasper, reassured by recognizing the voice of 
the spokeswoman, and the giggles of the guard as her 


(Continued on page 13) 
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By John O. Griffith. 





HE DEFENDANT began his story with his 

regular routine of business on November 

eleventh, the day of Mrs. Reeming’s death. 

He said that he went to work in the ware- 
house as usual, at seven o’clock a. m. He returned 
home at twelve in the day, by way of Fourth and 
Vine Streets, and went back to work on the same 
streets; returning home to supper on Sixth Street, as 
he had done for several evenings. He had walked at 
a slow pace as was his custom, and went directly from 
the tobacco barn, where he was employed, to his 
home. He had not stopped on the way, and knew 
nothing directly or indirectly of Mrs. Reeming’s 
death. He had taken no part in it directly or indi- 
rectly, and had no knowledge of it. It was brought 
to his attention first, at the Colored Church during 
the marriage of his daughter on the same night of 
Mrs. Reming’s death. At the time he thought and 
believed that the information received there was 
a joke, until he was placed under arrest. He had 
naver been arrested before. He had appeared in 
court three times during his life and on those oc- 
casions as a witness. 

The Negro was rigidly cross-examined by the plain- 
tiff, but did not change his story in a single point. 

The Coronor was next to take the witness stand. 

“State briefly, verbally or in writing, the result of 
your investigation in the Reeming case,” ordered the 
defense. 

“I found Mrs. Reeming lying on the floor, full 
length face downward, hands outstretched, with a 
bullet hole in her forehead. I felt her pulse; her 
body was warm but she was dead. There were no 
signs of a struggle. A twenty-two calibre revolver 
was found lying a few feet to the left of her body. 
I have omitted to state that the bullet protruded 
from her cranium at the rear and was easily extracted. 
It is my opinion that she committed suicide.” 

“How do you know that Mrs. Reeming committed 
suicide?” asked the prosecutor in an angry tone. 

“Well, began the Coroner, “her wound showed that 
she was shot at short range, there were no evidences 
of a struggle, and the gun was pointed toward her 
face. If she had been murdered, it seems that in her 
attempt to get out of the reach of the gun she would 
have fallen backwards; but of course, this is merely a 
supposition.” 

“Of course it is a supposition,” cried the prosecutor. 
“We will have no more of your suppositions, you are 
excused!” 


HE TOWN DRUGGIST succeeded the Coroner 

as a witness. He said that Mrs. Reeming was 
one of his regular cutomers, and had been for several 
years. Her grandchild came to buy quinine at about 
the hour of five-thirty p. m. on the evening the crime 
was committed. He knew not whether the medicine 
was for the child or for the grandmother. 

“Did Mrs, Reeming ever buy whiskey or brandy of 
you?” asked Reid Slaver. 

“A great deal,” replied the witness. 

“Now,” said the prosecutor, after Slaver had fin- 
ished his questioning, “since the defense has asked 
you of Mrs. Reeming, I desire to know if Garrison 
Shoffer has ever purchased whiskey or brandy at your 
drug store?” 

Reid Slaver objected, saying that the druggist was 
a witness for the defendant and should not be forced 
to make any remarks that might tend to incriminate 
the defendant. 

“IT do not see,” put in Judge Benton, “how an 
affirmative or negative answer to the question in 
controversy would aid the defendant or tend to in- 
criminate him, as I myself, buy whiskey and brandy 
at the drug store for medicinal purposes. This is no 
sin and would not be held as such by any intelligent 
juror. Therefore I overrule the objection and will 
entertain no further arguments thereon.” 

“T desire to know,” said the prosecutor, “if Gar- 
rison Shoffer has ever purchased whiskey or brandy 
at your drug store.” 

“Yes,” said the witness, “for medicinal purposes.” 

“How do you know it was for medicinal purposes?” 

“Because Shoffer said so,” replied the Druggist. 

“They all say that,” sneered the prosecutor with a 
laugh. 

Ray Snorton, a Colored man, was then called to 
the stand. Snorton testified that he visited Mrs. 
Reeming’s home on the evening of the crime and found 





THE BLACK THREAD 








A SYNOPSIS 
OF THE PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


THE STORY 


ARRISON SILOFFER, a black man of pure African 

descent, and his family, consisting of his wife, his 
daughter, Mary, and his mother, better known as “Grand- 
ma.” live in a dilapidated house, in the Colored sec- 
tion of Rillville. They organize a_ society, naming it 
“The Exodus,” for the purpose of bettering their living 
conditions, They elect Garrison Shoffer as _ president. 
Their landlord, Mr. Jones, refuses to repair the houses 
properly for Shoffer and the other Colored tenants, so 
Shoffer decides te move out in order to “seare” the 
landlord into repairing the place, 

Shoffer purchases a home at the other end of town in 
a white neighborhood, but soon finds that he is not wanted 
there. His next door neighbor offers to buy the place 
from him for $2500. Mrs. Shoffer and Mary urge him to 
sell and move back to the old place. His mother tells 
him that he ought to stay. He decides to consult the 
other members of “The Exodus” before making his final 
decision. Having consulted his friends, his conclusion is 
“I’m gonna stay here till I die.” 

Mary Shoffer, his sixteen year old daughter becomes so 
very much interested in Charles Douglass, that her par- 
ents fearing he may want to marry her, discourage the 
friendshin and urge Mary to become more interested in 
school. Douglass continues his attentions, however, and 
when “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” comes to town, he takes Mary 
and her Grandmother to see the play. During the per- 
formance Grandma recognizes her long lost son, Webster 
Schoffer, who is playing the part of Uncle Tom, and there 
is a happy reunion. 

Soon after this, Mary Shoffer becomes the bride of Charlie 
Douglass. During the marriage ceremony Ralph Mornin 
rushes into the church excitedly and informs the Colored 
people that a mob is coming after Shoffer. The white 
people accuse Shoffer of murdering Sallie Reeming, a white 
woman in the town. He is arrested and imprisoned. 
‘Ralph Mornin is mysteriously shot by someone in the 
mob . The Colored people in Rillville raise sufficient funds 
with which to hire a tawyer for Shoffer, and two months 
later his case comes up in court for trial. 





her beastly drunk and for that reason did not remain 
long. 

“You say,” said the prosecutor on cross examina- 
tion, “that you staggered into Mrs. Reeming’s home 
beastly drunk and she did not let you remain long?” 

“No sir,” contradicted the witness, “I walked into 
her home as sober as I always do, and found her 
beastly drunk, sprawled out on the bed.” 

“What business had you at Mrs. Reeming’s house?” 
shouter the prosecutor angrily. 

“She and I were friends.” 

At this point Judge Benton asked the witness 
what time he visited Mrs. Reeming’s home. The reply 
was, “At three o’clock in the afternoon.” 

“Now,” said Judge Benton, apparently vexed, “we 
have heard enough from the witness. He is excused.” 

Grandma Shoffer was the last witness to testify. 
She claimed that Shoffer, her son, came home at the 
usual hour on November eleventh; that he was calm 
and deliberate and showed no signs of nervousness. 


HE NOON HOUR had now arrived. But Judge 

Benton was anxious to make an end to the case 
and decided to extend the time thirty minutes, allow- 
ing fifteen minutes each for the pleading of the at- 
torneys. 

To this the attorneys agreed and Prosecutor Smith 
made the first speech. 

“Your Honor, and Gentlemen of the Jury: I shall 
not detain you long, for I know you will not fail to 
give Shoffer his dues since the evidence is against 
him.” Smith then proceeded to argue that the plain- 
tiff’s grandmother, ‘Mrs, Reeming, was an industrious, 
widow, and that Shoffer was an insolent black whose 
misdirected ambitions had created havoc among the 
best bleod of Rillville, and whose greed for money 
had cost the life of a noble woman and brought dis- 
grace on the town. Referring to the Coroner’s testi- 
mony he claimed that Shoffer himself had left the 
wearon in the position found, in order to make it 
appear that the deceased had committed suicide. Mrs. 
Reeming owned no gun, and that if she did shoot 
chickens she borrowed one; that on the testimony of 
Kackeley hung the destiny of the case, for if no one 
had seen the dirty rascal enter the house nor heard 
the shot fired. there would be no proof of the scoun- 
drel’s connection with the crime. That there was no 
doubt that the deceased had money, for her industrious 
habits and economic living would naturally produce 
a surplus. If the money had disappeared before the 
evening of the crime, the police would have received 
notice: that Ray Snorton’s testimony was false; Mrs. 





Reeming did not drink to excess; that he himself was 
drunk; that he should be hung with Shoffer; that 
if Shoffer’s neck should be broken his fellow friends 
would cease to impose on white women; that a verdict 


in accordance would satisfy the populace and be an 
honor to the town. 


S O TUMULTUOUS and deafening was the applause 
that followed the Prosecutor’s speech that Judge 
Benton was compelled to rap for order. 

Reid Slaver asked the jury to give the facts he 
would present impartial consideration, neither tainted 
with prejudice nor a base desire to satisfy the people. 
He said that his client was not being tried on the 
charge of creating havoc among the best blood of 
Rillville, and that such an assertion had led him to 
believe that the crime for which he was being tried 
was a manufactured conspiracy to rid the town of 
him; that the evidence of the Coroner, which gave 
the position of the woman and the weapon was satis- 
factory proof of a suicide. Even a _ professional 
burglar would not have taken time to arrange his 
victim and the weapon in a way to intimate suicide. 
Backeley’s testimony was false, but he told the truth 
about Mrs. Reeming having a gun; women of her 
character always kept guns in their homes; that the 
granddaughter of the deceased knew not when the 
money had disappeared, nor the amount that had dis- 
appeared, nor even if her Grandmother had money. 
Such facts should be shown in order to give a just and 
intelligent verdict in the case. Sufficient evidence had 
not been produced to convict the defendant; that the 
attorney for the plaintiff was a subject more fit for 
the gallows than the defendant. In conclusion he asked 
the jury to bar prejudice in rendering a verdict, that 
it was better to please God than man; that it would be 
a disgrace to send a good man to the gallows for 
killing a woman of questionable character, and taking 
her money when it had been proved that the woman 
had committed suicide and had not been proved that 
she had money. 

As soon as Reid Slaver rested his argument, the 
court ruled that if the plaintiff desired a rebuttal, an 
hour recess should first be had. 

I desire no rebuttal,” replied the Prosecutor. 

With brief instructions the case went to the jury 
and court immediately adjourned, 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


z: ATE THAT NIGHT the jury found Shoffer guilty 
as an accessory to the murder of Sallie Reeming. 
At seven o’clock the next morning Judge Benton. pro- 
nounced a decision of thirty years imprisonment; and 
fifteen minutes later Shoffer was hustled away to 
begin his long term of confinement. 

“Remember my dear family,” said Shoffer, just be- 
fore boarding the train, “don’t sacrifice yo’ home fer 
me; don’t spend no money on me. Keep yo’ home t’ 
live in an’ yo’ money t’ live on till I git ba’k, fer 
somehow I don’t feel that I’ll be gone as long as they 
said. Webster. look aftah th’ family. Good-bye t’ 
evabody, an’ God he’p us all. Heaven knows I’m in- 
nocent.” 

Thus Garrison Shoffer, handcuffed, and in the 
custody of the sheriff, went aboard the train to jour- 
ney to the place of his incarceration. His mother, 
brother, wife, daughter, son and friends stood on the 
platform waving until the car was out of sight. Then 
turning, they walked quietly homeward. 

As soon as the result of the trial was known, Re: 
Drumlin interviewed the foreman of the jury con- 
cerning their deliberations. The foreman was pro- 
fessor in the city schools. 

“How in the world,” began Rev. Drumlin solemnly, 
“did you summon courage enough to send an innocent 
man to prison, when there was no evidence against 
him?” 

“Now, Reverend,” began the professor looking very 
serious, “I will tell you frankly that I was the only 
juryman who believed Shoffer innocent, All thought 
his guilty of something. But if we had given him his 
freedom. he would have been hung by now. I voted 
to prolong his life. When feeling has died out, he 
shall be paroled. 

“My! My!” exclaimed the Colored preacher, “why 
didn’t you hang the jury, thus compelling a new 
trial?” 

(Continued on page 13.) 
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RS, JOHNSON was busy with her baking 
when a loud knock at the kitchen door 
startled her. She smiled, reassured when 
a mellow “Anybody 





voice called out: 
home?” 

“Sure, to you. Come in Aunt Theny.” 

Aunt Theny entered smilingly, found a chair, re- 
moved her snowy sunbonnet, and asked, “How you 
all come on?” 

“Pretty well, thank you, how have you been since 
4 saw you?” 

“Oh, Honey, I’se had de rheumatiz till I’m most 
dead. I got thoo wid mah ironin’ an’ tole ’em I was 
comin’ up here to see how mah chile was gittin’ 
‘long. What you fixin’?” 

“Some whipped cream for dessert. Want a taste?” 

Aunt Theny threw back her head and laughed, 
showing a goodly array of sound white teeth. 

“Law, no’m, Honey, I don’t like it.” 

“Don’t like it, Aunt Theny? Why I thought every- 
one liked whipped cream.” 

“Well,” said the old woman, “I’ll tell you why. 
A long time ago, when I wuz ’bout so high,” she held 
out her hand to indicate her size, “dat wuz ’fore 
de wah, when me an’ mah folks b’longed to some 
white folks back in Mississippi. Dey wuz mighty 
good to us an’ I did love ole mistus, but dey wuz one 
thing on earth I did love to eat, an’ dat wuz cream. 
I jes’ couldn’t get ’nough cream, an’ when I wuz 
foolin’ ’roun’ de kitchen or de milk house, evah 
chance I’d git, I’d stick mah han’ in de big flat jahs 
an’ steal me some cream. Not havin’ no spoon didn’t 
bothah me. But one day ole mistus ketched me at 
it. She said: “Little girl, I hates to whip you, but 
if I let you grow up a thief, it’ll spoil yo’ life an’ 
damn yo’ soul, Come here an’ let me read you what 
de Bible says "bout it,” an’ she read me ’bout “Thou 
shalt not steal,” an’ a lot more ’bout what happened 
to folks what did steal. 

“Then ole mistus took a switch an’ give me a 
good switchin’. I hope to die if I ever have to feel 
as mean again. Dat wuz de only time she evah 
touched me, but Honey, to dis day I ain’t nevah 
wanted to taste no mo’ cream. I’se lived a long time, 
an’ I’se had a lot o’ temptin’ chances to take things, 
but I’se always thought of what ole Mistus tole me 
an’ I’se ’sidered mah principles.” 


UNT -‘THENY paused and sat silent, thinking 

of the long ago. Mrs. Johnson turned and ad- 
mired the strong features, the honesty and sincerity 
written all over the kind face, “Do you know, 
Aunty,” said she, “I believe that nothing in the world 
will help to uplift the Negro like simple honesty and 
trustworthiness? It seems to me that you older peo- 
ple of the Colored race fail, somehow, to get your 
principles of honesty into your children and they are 
so much less dependable than you.” 

“Now you’ve said a mouthful!” exclaimed Aunt 
Theny. 

“Dar’s mah boy, William; it jes’ seem lak I can’t 
get dat boy to be hones’. De other chillun don’t 
give me so much trouble but he’s de baby, an’ I 
reckon I didn’t try as hard as I ought, to teach ’im; 
some of us folks is so busy tryin’ to scramble ’roun’ 
here an’ dere to make a livin’ dat we don’t have time, 
er don’t take time to teach the chillun principles 0’ 
honesty. I done paid a fine for mah William yester- 
day, what worked me mighty hard.” 

“Why don’t you let him go to jail sometimes; it 
would do him good,” advised Mrs. Johnson, “and be- 
sides he’s better able to work it out than you.” 

Aunt Theny shook her head sadly. “I knows he’s 
done wrong, but den he’s mah chile,” and that ended 
it with her. She could not know disloyalty. 

“Well, I mus’ be gittin’ “long now, I got to go back 
by de groc’y sto’,” said the old woman, “I’ll bring 
you a mess o’ greens f’m mah garden nex time I 
come.” 

“Let’s hope it’ll be soon then; I haven’t tasted any 
this spring,” said her hostess, as she watched the 
stout figure disappear down the street. 

But it was some time before Aunt Theny came 
again. When she did, she was beaming with pride. 

“T’se goin’ to de city to a big weddin’,” she an- 
nounced. 

“That so? 
tha Johnson, 


Pray whose, Aunt Theny?” asked Mar- 


AUNT THENY’S PRINCIPLES 


By Ruby Erwin Livingston 





“You know Mis’ Talkington what used to visit yo’ 
frien’ Mis’ Judkins? It’s her girl, gwine to marry, 
an’ dey wants me to come an’ take charge of all de 
upstairs of de house, look after de bridesmaids wha\s 
visitin’ ’em an’ watch de presents while dey all goes 
to de church, an’ den has de recep-tion.” 

Aunt Theny said the last slowly, as if she enjoyed 
the mere saying of the word. 

“Now that’s quite a tribute to your honesty and 
«bility,” commented her friend. 

“Yes’m, dey knows I ’siders mah principles. De 
letter said dey didn’ trus’ many o’ dem Cullud folks 
down dere, so dey wants me. I’m havin’ me a new 
dress made now, an’ I aim to git me a new breas’ 
pin to wear. You ain’t got one you don’t need no 
mo’, have you? Well, I’ll find one down town, an’ 
I’m gwine to wear dat ring you gimme Christmas.” 


IME went on, as time will, bringing its joys 

its sorrows, and its toil. Aunt Theny worked 
industriously, early and late in an effort to pay for 
her small home. Her children spent most of their 
earnings quickly and foolishly, but Aunt Theny never 
complained. At last she got a place as housekeeper 
for a wealthy family, who told her it would be per- 
manent, as long as she kept up her usual record for 
biscuits. If there is one thing a Southern family is 
particular about, it’s biscuits. You hear a lot about 
Southern cornbread and how fine the “mammies” 
make it, but here’s a secret. The Southerner likes 
his corn-bred in the Spring with his first green vege- 
tables, and then nine chances out of ten he wants 
huscuits the rest of the year round, And Aunt 
Theny made the lightest, flakiest buscuits you ever 
saw. 

All went well until a big convention was held in 
the town and every one was entertaining delegates. 
The family where Aunt Theny worked had two 
guests, prominent church workers of the state. Aunt 
Theny was busy the following Sunday making pre- 
parations for a big “company dinner.” She was 
humming an old jubilee hymn, when her employers, 
husband and wife, stepped hastily into the room, 
consternation written on their faces. 

“Have you been up-stairs this morning, 
Theny?” asked the lady. 

“No’m, you knows how busy I been ever since 
breakfast’, an’ I ain’t even got de table set for 
dinner yet.” 

The husband and wife looked at each other uncer- 
tainly, Then the man spoke: “Are you sure you 


haven’t been upstairs for anything, even for a mo- 
ment?” 


Aunt 


“Cose I’se sure; I ain’t got no business up dar 
today, nohow. What’s de matter?” 

“My wife’s best diamond ring is gone,—the big 
one,” said the man. Of course, we don’t accuse you, 
but there has been no one in the house today but the 
homefolks and the two visiting ladies, While we 
are not especially friends to them, we know them 
too well by reputation to want to suspect them. Did 
you hear anyone go upstairs? The ring was in its 
box early this morning, and the ladies have gone to 
church sometime ago. My wife has been in the house 
all the time except when she. told you she was going 
across the street to get some flowers. We must try 
to locate the ring without making any noise about it 
today.” 

Aunt Theny listened in astonishment, Why, oh 
why had she been told that her mistress was going 
across the street, leaving her alone in the house? 
She saw that she was suspected, and the poor old 
woman dropped into a chair and rocked to and fro 
in her woe. “Oh Lawdy me, Miss Ella I didn’t take 
yo’ ring, honest to Gawd, but how’s I gwine to prove 
it? You can search me but you won’t find it.” 


“Oh, let it go for the present, the ladies will be 
back soon, and we must not let them know about it 
today. Tomorrow morning we will sift this thing 
thoroughly, and search the house. There is nothine 
I have that I value as much as that ring. Go ahead 
with the dinner. I’ll set the table.” 

“Miss Ella,” as Aunt Theny called the lady of the 
house, was a western woman from a distant city, who 
had not been long in Bossville, and really knew very 
little about Aunt Theny except what she had gleaned 
from one or two Verbal recommendations. The guests 
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were finally told of the theft and quizzed as to who 
had been upstairs. No one knew anything about it 
and both were deeply concerned. Local jewelers, 
several of whom knew the ring at sight, were posted 
to look out for it, as were the police, also. The lat- 
ter insisted upon giving every one in the house a 
severe quizzing, especially Aunt Theny. 

Again she wept bitterly: “You can send me to de 
penitentiary but you'll jus’ be sendin’ a innocent 
ole woman. I never tuk de ring.” 

The police decided that they would not make an 
arrest, but would keep an eye on her movements, 
thinking they would soon find a clue. It chanced 
that the leading jeweler’s wife was a friend of Mar- 
tha Johnson, and knowing of the friendship she had 
for Aunt Theny, told her of the missing ring, and 
how sorry she was that the thing had happened. 

“T should never have thought it of the old woman, 
after such a reputation for honestry.” 

“She didn’t take that ring!” cried Martha Johnson 
vehemently. “I’d just as soon accuse my grandmoth- 
er. I’m going right over and see that woman.” 

“But she was very fond of jewelry; we sold her 
quite a lot a short time ago, a necklace and sev- 
eral rings,” said the jeweler’s wife, 

“I’m glad you told me that. All the more reason 
she wouldn’t want any more right now. Beside, she 
did not especially admire diamonds, said she couldn’t 
afford one, which is more sensible than some white 
folks I know. I’m going to help her out of this if I 
can.” 

Accordingly a few minutes later, Aunt Theny’s 
“Miss Ella” greeted a very excited caller. 

“I don’t know you very well, but I’ve heard about 
the loss of your ring, and I’ve come to tell you that 
Theny Martin did not get it.” 

“Oh, perhaps you have a clue,” exclaimed “Miss 
Ella.” 

“No-o-o but you see I’ve known Aunt Theny since 
I was a wee little girl, and she couldn’t do a thing 
like that, It isn’t in her, that’s all.” Then she told 
of the wedding things Aunt Theny had cared for, and 
the bridesmaids jewels. 

“But you see, she was very fond of jewelry—the 
ladies had diamonds of their own, so I can’t accuse 
them. There was no reason for either of them to take 
it. And too, a neighbor saw Theny step to the door 
and look up and down the street while I was gone, 
then hurry into the house. She said that she was 
looking for her son, William, to see if he was coming 
to freeze the ice-cream for her, but he did not come, 








so I think that was made up.” 


“William nothing! I know that William—she very 
likely paid him to help her, and then he failed her as 
usual, and she had to make it herself. Then, too, 
Aunt Theny had some money left her recently, and 
bought herself some small bits of jewelry and some 
for her grandchildren. If she had wanted a diamond, 
she would have bought it, instead of banking the 
money and having it loaned out as I know she is 
doing.” 

Then the word “ice-cream” gave Martha Johnson 
an inspiration; she thought of the cream story Aunt 
Theny had told her, and with all the eloquence of a 
lawyer pleading for his client, she told the tale. 
When she saw tears come into the eyes of her listen- 
er, she knew her case was won; “And so,” she con- 
tinued, “if stealing a little cream, and the talk her 
mistress gave her kept her honest all through these 
years, why isn’t she still honest?” 

“I—why I really believe she is; and may the guilty 
party’s conscience so torment her, that she will re- 
turn the ring. I’m glad you came, Mrs. Johnson.” 

Months passed and nothing happened to help clear 
the mystery of the ring. Both delegates wrote, ask- 
ing if it had been found. Then one day there came 
a letter from the husband of one of them saying: 


Dear Friends: 
It becomes my sad duty to write you that my wife 


is very ill; in fact she has lost her mind. She he- 
gan having some mental trouble shortly before 
attending the convention in your city, but we hoped 
that change of scene and visits among relatives 
would aid her physician's treatment, and that she 


would overcome it. Now we fear it is hopeless. 
At times, during the last few days she had said to 
me “The ring, the ring—send her the ring—she 
wants it!” and finally showed me the one which 
she had told me she purchased from your wife some 


(Continued on page 13) 
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@ MILADY’S EASTER BONNET. 








Rose Georgette and gray braid combine 
to make this mushroom hat (upper left). 
The facing is Rose Georgette. Gold grapes 
and gray ribbon complete the trimming. 


From the Morgan Shop—$5.50. 










One could wear this smart little blue 


straw (lower left) on almost any occasion. 
The facing is of light blue satin, and so is 
the band. Apples in the most unheard of 
colors hold the bow in place. 


Designed by 
Mme. Morgan—$5.50. 








A poke bonnet (top center) with rather a 
high crown is splendid for general wear; 
the model shown is black and the tailored 
bow is blue, but it may be had in any 
color. From the Esther Millinery—$5.50. 





A smart 
purple straw, simply trimmed with a band 
and how of figured purple ribbon is splen- 
did for shopping and business wear. A 
Clinkscale model.—$3.95. 


street hat (lower center) in 





| What They Are Wearing - - 





ASTER comes in March this year. That 

probably accounts for the early showing of 

Spring costumes in such great variety. 

There is no doubt about it, every woman can 
find a hat that is becoming, for they are being shown 
in all sizes, shapes and colors. One shop is even 
showing crocheted and knitted hats in cotton, wool, 
silk and combinations of all three, for Spring and 
Summer wear. 

The separate skirt is always with us, and one 
shop is showing a very short, narrow skirt of cloth 
of gold. In fact, many of the new skirts are ex- 
tremely short and rather narrow, though some of 
the designers still cling to the full skirt, which in 
most cases is rather long. The Turkish trouser 
effect, or the turned-up-and-under hem is still seen 
on afternoon costumes, and a few evening dresses. 
For afternoon wear, the coat dress is just the thing 
—it can be worn with furs, and without a coat, and 
as the name indicates, it takes the place of coat 


and dress, Sashes are just as popular as ever, and 
the present fad is to tie them just under the left 
arm. Instead of tassels, soft balls of silk or wool 
are used to finish them. The hemmed sash is 
smart, and sometimes it is trimmed with embroid- 
ery or cut work. 


Some of the cloth costumes have fringed edges, 
it is made simply by cutting slashes in the cloth; 
on some of the more elaborate costumes, the fringe 
has finished edges. The old fashioned way of using 
small bows, the color of the costume, instead of but- 
tons, is popular again. Of course, the real fasten- 
ing is underneath the bow, but the bow covers the 
hook and eye or the clasp so cleverly, that the ef- 
fect is charming indeed. Wool embroideries are 
used so much. They are invariably gay, and every 
effort is made to have them look as clumsy and 
unskilled as possible, 


As for colors this Spring, combinations of gray 
and brown seem to be popular, and so is a combina- 
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Distinctly different is this large poke 
hat (top row—right) of peacock blue Geor- 


gette and black braid. Field flowers en- 
circle the crown. From The Esther Mil- 
linery—$9.00. 








Of black satin and lace (lower right), 
this is one of the best models of the season. 
A single ornament of gold and jet is the 
only trimming. A Clinkscale Model—$8.50. 


= By Madam F. Madison 


tion of yellow and blue. A new shade, known as 
flag blue, used in combination with chamois or 
gray, is very pleasing. Very little real mourning is 
worn in.Paris these days. Grays, purples and very 
dark shades of other sombre colors are replacing the 
black that was worn at the beginning of the war. 


If you really want to be patriotic in the matter 
of dress, wear silk. By so doing, you will help con- 
serve the wool for the soldiers. The wearing of 
silk is even more patriotic than the wearing of cot- 
ton, for cotton is needed for bandages, hospital sup- 
plies, ete. A splendid artificial silk, with a metallic 
finish, it being shown for coats, suits and afternoon 
costumes. It is quite heavy, and rather inexpensive. 

And the collars. They are awfully high. They 
simply swathe the neck! Still, if you do not like 
the high collar, you can find pretty, old fashioned 
kerchiefs of organdie and frilly, tucked collars and 
cuffs of fine muslin, to say nothing of the hem- 
stitched linen sets that are always good style. 





The HALF-CENTURY Shopping Service will be pleased to purchase Suits and Hats described for any of our readers as per prices quoted. Send 
description and money to Miss Jane Hudson, care Half-Century Magazine, Chicago, Illinois. 
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GENERAL RACE NEWS 





Bag Carnegie Commission has awarded a hronze 
medal and $500.00 to Christopher L. Williams, a 
Colored man in Dayton, O. Williams stopped a run- 
away horse attached to a buggy and thereby saved 
the life of a little girl, at the risk of his own. 


The next session of the National Negro Business 
League will be held at Atlantic City, N. J., August 
21st-23rd, 1918, Elaborate plans have been outlined 
for the entertainment of the delegates and friends, 
and the outlook is most promising for a good and 
helpful meeting. In a telegram to the Secretary of 
the League, the Mayor of Atlantic City extended 
a most cordial invitation to the members of the 
Business League. 


Owing to the unusual war conditions, causing the 
cost of food, coal and clothing to soar, as well as the 
difficulties in transportation have caused the B. M. 
C. of the Odd Fellows to postpone their meeting that 
was to have been held in September in New York 
City. The session has been deferred until 1920. 


It is reported that six young nurses, recent gradu- 
ates of the Freedman’s Hospital in Washington, D. 
C., have passed the examination for Red Cross 
nurses and have been put on the Reserve Corps. This 
is the first time in history that this honor has been 
given to Colored nurses. 


Arrangements are being made to import 110,000 
men from Porto Rico and the Virgin Islands to take 
care of the shortage in the supply of railroad and 
agricultural workers in this country. This arrange- 
ment makes it unnecessary to import Chinese or Mex- 
icans for this work as formerly planned. 


On January 17th the people of the Virgin Islands, 
our new possessions, recently purchased from the 
Danes, were made citizens of the United States. The 
day was celebrated with parades, speeches and other 
Gemonstrations and the citizens were eager and en- 
thusiastic in saluting the American Flag. 


As we go to press the members of the National 
Negro Press Association are preparing for the an- 
nual meeting in Nashville, Tenn., February 14th- 
16th. Many interesting discussions have been planned 
for this occasion. 


We are told that one captain, one lieutenant, six 
sergeants and fifty-five patrolmen, all of whom are 
Colored, have been appointed to clean out the crime 
in Chicago. 


A charter has been granted to the Phi Alpha Psi 
Fraternity, by the committee on student organization 
at the University of Chicago. This is the first fra- 
ternity for the Colored Students to be formed at the 
University. 


Roland Hayes, the well known tenor, appeared in 
recital in Chattanooga, Tenn., in January. Because 
he is a former Chattanoogan and because his exten- 
sive repertoire includes everything from Negro spiri- 
tuals to the most difficult of classics, Mr, Hayes was 
greeted with storms of applause. All of the num- 
bers used on his program were by Colored composers. 

Mr. Hayes appeared in recital in Los Angeles on 
the 11th of February before a splendid audience. 
Many people came from neighboring cities to hear 
the great tenor. Assisting on the program were 
Mavme Wiley-Lewis, mezzo-soprano; Owen Troy, vio- 
linist and Mrs. Estelle Roberts-Saunders, pianist. 
His next appearance will be in Portland, Oregon. 


A Nautical School for Colored people has been 
opened in Savannah, Ga., and at present more than 
100 are enrolled. Pupils will be taught how to handle 
vessels on both the high seas and inland waters. 


Col, Franklin A. Denison, commanding the 370th 
Infantry, U. S. A., says that his men have purchased 
$151,750 in Liberty Loan Bonds and $25,348,000 War 
Risk Insurance. 


Mme. Anita Patti Brown, the vivacious prima 
donna, appeared in concert in New Orleans, La., on 
the 12th of February, The spacious auditorium was 
filled to its capacity, and Mme. Brown kept the in- 
terest of her hearers to the very last song. 








Prof. Geo. Carver, director of Tuskegee Experi- 
ment Station recently demonstrated dried sweet pota- 
to products to the Department of Agriculture. Prof. 
Carver is the first to dry sweet potatoes for market. 


The Sunflower State Agricultural Association, com- 
posed of the Colored farmers of Kansas held a meet- 
ing in Topeka recently, and by unanimous vote de- 
clared that they would support the United States 
Food Commission in every way possible. They are 
using their influence to have young men who do not 
go into the trenches to go into the fields and become 
producers as well as consumers, in order to help win 
the war. They expect to give a great deal of atten- 
tion to poultry raising this spring because poultry and 
eggs must take the place of meat to a great extent 
during the war. 


Judge William Harrison, of Oklahoma, Okla., has 
been appointed by Secretary McAdoo to make a tour 
of the South in the interest of the war service cam- 
paign. Judge Harrison is well known as a platform 
speaker, and this appointment is regarded as the best 
possible recognition of his ability. 


Clarence Cameron White, Miss Lillian Evans, of 
Washington, D. C., and Harry T. Burleigh, appeared 
in concert in Boston, recently. Most of the numbers 
were the compositions of Colored musicians. Mr. 
White was at his best and especially good was his 
execution of “Orientale.” Miss Evans is a new 
singer who is making rapid progress musically. Mrs. 
Clarence Cameron White, and Jordan Hall were the 
accompanists on this occasion. 


Dr, Charles A. Martin, a prominent Colored physi- 
cian in Muncie, Ind., has been appointed on the city 
Board of Health, as vice-president. 


Legislature appropriated $63,500 for the erection 
of an Academic building and chapel at State College 
in South Carolina. This is the largest single appro- 
priation made during the history of the college. 








NOT TOO PROUD TO FIGHT 
By Dr. M. A. Majors 


I don’t want to go to war, I've been a time or two, 
But that thar pretty flag of mine, of red and white and blue, 
Has g0t to furl with honor, on sea as well as land, 
No matter what the cost shall be, backed by a mighty hand. 


I can't somehow believe that war, is reason’s instrument, 

There's other ways to settle rows when men seem fighting 
bent, 

But when the Dove of Peace just fails and reason abdicates, 

We've got to be prepared I guess, to look out for the States. 


There's more than grudge, and grouch to war, and Sheridan 
was right, 

It’s easy to grow belicose, and get into a fight, 

But yet, and still if I have to, I'll call the boys to arms, 

And with a super dreadnaught I'll string the sea with 
charms. 


I don’t want to go to war, it hasn’t been my game, 

And if I have to fight someone, then I won’t be to blame, 

I've seen my people sink and drown and hesitated long, 

And now with patience almost gone, to suffer would be 
wrong. 


I've heard their cries of anguish and wept myself to see 

The awful carnage of the worst, I thought could ever be. 

But some wild ugly passion has reddened up the sky 

And men it seems, with absent hearts, have passed God's 
mercy by. 


Thousands of us must die like bugs on every battlefield, 
Brothers clutching brothers’ throats to death before they 
yield, 
And widows, 
crutch 
The maimed, the blind and deaf, will give alas! too much. 


mothers, orphans, and the cripple with his 


I don’t want to go to war, and yet if it is Fate, 

The dogs will have to be let loose to save our Ship of State, 
And while the flag is hoisted, and drum corps beat the drum, 
And the reveille sounded, there'll be a mighty hum. 


Patriot fires will brightly burn and lighten up the sky, 

And fighting army corps from every hill will pass it by, 

And young men by the thousands, full manhood to attain, 

Will leave the loved ones at the gate to ne’er come back 
again. 





Buffalo Auditorium, at Samp Upton, N. Y., built 
by the 367th Infantry at the cost of $40,000, has 
been formally opened. The auditorium, said to be the 
largest building in any of the cantonments, aecommo- 
dates 5,000. A number of prominent officers in the 
United States Army were present at the dedication. 


The Fifteenth Infantry Band, N. Y. N. G., are 
attracting a great deal of attention in France. Under 
the leadership of James Reese Europe, they have been 
giving public concerts there, and have been lionized 
by a pleased populace. 


It is said that the Colored soldiers with Pershing’s 
American Expeditionary Force in France “can’t be 
beat” when t comes to patrol work at night. They 
crawl right into the German lines before the Germans 
see them, and by that time the Boches are too fright- 
ened to put up a good fight, 


In a speech before the National Urban League, Dr. 
Robert R. Moten, President of Tuskegee Institute, 
stated that he believed that the Colored man should 
stay in the south and work on the farms, as that 
is. the work for which he seems to be especially adapt- 
ed, but wherever he is, he should make every effort 
to fully quip himself so that he will measure up to 
the splendid opportunities that are surely coming 
to him. 


The New Orleans Gas and Light Company has 
fitted up a building which has been turned into a mod- 
ern cooking school for Colored Girls and Women. 
Domestic Science demonstrators and lecturers give in- 
structions in scientific cooking to all who wish to 
learn. The cost of the equipment was $4,000.00. 


Colored women are working in the lumber mills 
in Little Rock, Ark, They “pick out,” feed the plane, 
work in the dry kiln and do other light work around 
the mill. They have made good, and doubtless will 
be retained. 


The National Security League celebrated in honor 
of Frederick Douglass and Abraham Lincoln in Chi- 
cago on February 12th. It was one of the biggest 
celebrations ever held in that city, several thousand 
Colored people being present. The chief speaker -of 
the evening was Dr. Charles T. Walker of Augusta, 
Ga. Col, Roosevelt who was also scheduled to speak 
on that-occasion, was unable to be present on account 
of illness. One of the most interesting incidents of 
the evening was the presentation of a fiag to the 
365th Infantry by R. S. Abbott, Editor of the Chi- 
cago Defender. A monster chorus furnished the 
music on that occasion. 


As we go to press, Bishops and general officers as 
well as others interested in the A. M, E., C. M. E. 
and the A. M. E. Zion Churches, are making prepara- 
tions for their meeting in Louisville, Ky. Separate 
meetings are planned for the purpose of discussing 
matters of particular nterest to each denomination, 
and a joint meeting will be held to discuss plans for 
a closer union of all the Methodist Churches. 


Oscar B. Polk of Dallas, Texas, is said to be the 
only Colored aviation machinist in the Aviation 
Corps, He has passed the required examination and 
been assigned to the U. S. Naval Station at Key 
West, Fla. 


Encouraging indeed is the statement of John E. 
Nail, well known real estate man of New York, which 
shows that the Colored citizens of Greater New York 
own real estate valued at $20,000,000.00. 


John Borden, a Colored farmer near Goldsboro, N. 
C., although too old to enlist himself, believes he has 
done his bit by sending fourteen sons to enlist in the 
U. S. Army. Mr. Borden says he is the father of 
thirty-five children, twenty-seven of whom are living. 


The Knights of Pythias have purchased a lot in 
Chicago, at the cost of $25,000 and will erect a 
National Pythian Temple thereon, in the near future. 


The President’s conference of the City Federation 
of Women’s Clubs was held in Chicago, After many 
interesting discussions, they decided to become a unit 
of the Red Cross. 


March, 
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BUSINESS AND FINANCE 


HOW A COLORED MERCHANT CAN SECURE CREDIT 


MOST periodically, some member of the race 

purposes to incorporate, or does incorporate 

a company with a high-sounding name, a 

large proposed capital stock and a laudable 
object set forth. He begins by selling stock to our 
people under the illusion common to most of us, that 
the only requisite for conducting a business enter- 
prise, large or small, is money. Nothing is further 
from the fact. Some of these “would-be” promoters 
are merely piratic renegades who have been life-long 
failures and are generally known for dishonesty. 
Their only object is to fleece a few dollars from the 
persons who are foolish enough to purchase stock in 
their propositions. Those who are in good faith 
usually lack the requisites necessary to conduct a 
successful business enterprise. 

Money is important in any business, but a substan- 
tial Credit Rating is more important. A man might 
operate a business for a while with money only, but 
it would only be a question of time before he would 
lose his money, and his business would fail unless 
“backed up” by a good credit rating; because if he 
were obliged to extend credit himself, or if it would 
take thirty to sixty days to turn over his stock, the 
more his business developed, the more such money it 
would require and he must inevitably fail unless he 
had at his command the financial resources of Wall 
and Threadneedle Streets. Credit, the vital force in 
our business t~ansactions, has grown in use in this 
country to such an extent, that in recent years, busi- 
ness has been transacted by the use of less than five 
per cent in cash. By this I mean that the business 
and financial transactions between the people of this 
country are conducted almost entirely upon the faith 
as to the solvency and belief in the honesty and 
integrity of the individual or corporation with whom 
they are dealing. 

Carnegie, Wanamaker, Rockefeller and many oth- 
ers of the world’s commercial leaders and captains of 
finance could give away all their property and with- 
out a dollar, could engage in and conduct a large 
commercial entenprise profitably, without any serious 
inconvenience because of their unquestionably high 
credit standing; whereas others could engage in the 
same line with large capital but without established 
credit and be complete failures in spite of their ef- 
forts. 

Forty or fifty years ago money was the principal 
factor in the world of trade. Then a person could 
start a retail establishment, could purchase bills 
of goods from two or more jobbers by paying one- 
third cash and the balance in four to six months, 
even where little was known of the responsibility of 
the purchaser. From these methods resulted repeated 
failures and losses. Finally statistics were gathered 
and compiled yearly and an analysis was made of the 
cause of the many failures and from this compilation 
evolved the modern Credit Rating and Reporting 
which is in use today. 


Manufacturers and Jobbers are becoming more 
and more strict each day in extending credit, especi- 
ally are they making terms of credit shorter, for 
experience has taught them that the longer the time 
of credit extended to the retailer, the more lax he 
will be in the extension of credit to his customers, 
thereby increasing the risk. 

When a Manufacturer or Jobber sells you mer- 
chandise on credit, he practically (even though not 
legally) becomes your partner, for he assumes the 
risk of the business in proportion to the amount of 
the credit he has extended you. Then is there any 
wonder that he should be careful as to whom he ex- 
tends credit? 


THEN WHAT ARE CREDITS? 

The Good Book tells us that the three essentials of 
a good Christian are faith, hope and charity and the 
greatest of these is charity; likewise the requirements 
of a good credit are ability, experience and integrity, 
and the greatest of these is integrity. They are de- 
fined as follows: 

Experience—Knowledge gained by actual con- 
tact and practical use. 

Ability—Skill to achieve; capacity to devise, re- 
ceive, retain or make use of learning or talent in a 
special or general degree. 

Integrity—Honesty; moral excellence; a certificate 
as to upright conduct. 


By McAdoo Baker 


It is the combination of the three virtues that con- 
stitute a firm’s credit rating as recorded by the Dun 
and Bradstreet Mercantile Agencies. Therefore to 
conduct a successful enterprise, it is necessary that 
a credit rating based upon these three cardinal prin- 
‘nals be established. 

You will note that I say it is necessary to establish 
a credit rating, It is possible for a firm to be under 
the management of men of ability, experience and in- 
tegrity,—to be as honest and upright as Truth itself, 
but until these qualities are established with the busi- 
ness world, it is of little value to a commercial or- 
ganization. Nor can a credit rating be established 
in a day; it is a matter of months, of years, of de- 
cades. 

An established credit means: to satisfy the busi- 
ness world (those from whom you buy and those 
to whom you sell), that you not only have the ability 
to do, but that you will do what you agree to do. 
It means that you will be honest in your dealings. 
That you will keep yourself well informed on the 
markets of the products you are handling in order 
that you may buy at the lowest prices, so that you 
can sell at a correspondingly low price to your cus- 
tomers, consistent with a legitimate margin of profit. 
An established credit means that you study the 
commodities that you handle so that you will not im- 
pose upon your customers by supplying them unknow- 
ingly with merchandise of inferior and unsatisfactory 
quality. It means that if you extend credit to a cus- 
tomer, you will use care and judgment in doing so, 
and will give your best attention to collections so that 
you can pay your own bills promptly, and being hon- 
est, you will do so; that you will discount your own 
bills when possible, to justify those from whom you 
buy in giving you their very best consideration. One 
of the faults that I have noticed common to our Col- 
ored business men, generally honest themselves, is 
that through carelessness or incompetency, they pay 
too much for their goods and consequently have to 


charge their customers too much for what they sell 
them. 


Integrity means that you will abstain from intoxi- 
cating liquors; that you will not gamble or take part 
in immoral or unbecoming conduct. Business statis- 
tics show that a large percentage of failures can be 
attributed to such short-comings. Time and time 
again, when intoxicated, men have been known to 
sign checks or notes without a valued consideration, 
causing a failure of the firms with which they were 
connected, and resulting in heavy loss to their cred- 








table, not only their own, but the money and property 
of others, in their effort to cover some immoral 
disgrace. In addition to the money and property 
losses, lack of good morals causes a man to neglect 
his affairs. Therefore it is not sufficient for the busi- 
ness world to require that business people have ability 
and experience, but it must also demand that they 
be immune from such immoral temptations as well. 


HOW TO ESTABLISH A CREDIT 


In explaining how a person or a firm should pro- 
ceed to establish a mercantile credit, I should say that 
in order to avoid making any mistakes that will cause 
your request for credit to be denied, observe carefully 
the following rules and customs required of persons 
seeking credit. First let me explain that every well 
regulated manufacturing or jobbing house maintains 
a department which they designate as the Credit De- 
partment. This department passes upon every credit 
application; that is to say, when a retail merchant 
makes a request to buy goods on credit, it is this de- 
partment that decides, after investigating, whether it 
is advisable to extend the credit or not. The head of 
the department is known as the Credit Man. 


The Credit Department has several sources from 
which to get information on an applicant, to assist 
them in reaching a decision. The first and most re- 
liable source is through the Mercantile Agencies. 
Most concerns subscribe for the service of the Brad- 
street or the R, G. Dun Mercantile Agencies or both. 
For this service they pay $150.00 a year to each 
agency. Both of these concerns have offices in the 
principal cities of the United States and Canada, and 
in other cities and towns they are represented by 
some prominent and trustworthy attorney. In addi- 
tion they have a force of traveling representatives, 
whose duty is to visit the business place of every 
merchant, large and small, periodically, both to get 
a report from the merchant on his business and also 
to “size-up” conditions generally. 

These Mercantile Agencies furnish to their sub- 
scribers (manufacturers and jobbers) a large Rating 
Book every six months, which is kept corrected up to 
date of issue. This rating book contains the name 
and address by towns and states, of every merchant 
in the United States and Canada, that has been in 
business any length of time, and also his “rating” 
which is based upon his financial worth,—and his 
ability, experience and integrity. This rating is 
made up by first having the merchant to fill out and 
sign one of their inquiry blanks of which the follow- 
ing is a condensed copy: 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
Made to 
THE BRADSTREET COMPANY 


itors. Men have been known to lose at the gambling 
pss ae aisha ante ichmtente trata ies tapsacbasiadcdu sip capsiauuesespiteomctapaecaiods 
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ASSETS 
Cash on hand and in bank.................... Rickie cciaven 
Cash value of stock on hand............-... Winssavcawane 
Store furniture and fixtures.................. Diddnnkswndion 
Outstanding accounts good ........-.eeeeeeee Didvemaesaaue 
Notes Receivable good ..........ccccceeccccees Dinbecwveeekes 
Homestead present value .............e.ee005 Ri cacendeaen 


Other real estate present value...............- Bisdsaniwewen 
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Date of last inventory 
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Insurance on buildings 


Real estate given in this statement stands of record 
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Date present business commenced 
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Previous business connection or occupation 
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LIABILITIBDS 
Open account for Mdse. not due ............ Ddcvduckcnde 
Open account for Mdse. past due ............ Bwesdcdesdeee 
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Loan from bank 
Loan from others ............. x 
Chattel mortgages 
Mortgage on homestead 
Mortgaze or lien on other real estate.......... Dev iaaaseeues 
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Office Phone 3337 


Notary Public 


H. A. GUESS 
Lawyer 


Probate and Land Titles a Specialty 
Real Estate Handled 
Office 303 E. Archer St. 
Tulsa, Okla. 








Are You Familiar 


With the History 
of the Negro ? 


Then BUY a book written by a Col- 
ored author about the Negro. 


We will fill all mail orders prompt- 
ly if you will send them in 
without delay. 


BE SURE TO GIVE AS ONE OF 
YOUR PRESENTS A BOOK 
BOUGHT FROM 


The Progressive Book 
Publishers 


3519 State Street Chicago, Ill. 


Write us for any book you want. 








CAN YOU WRITE GOOD SHORT 
STORIES DEALING WITH 
COLORED LIFE? 


If you can, we have 
some money for you 


WE PAY CASH 


for short story manuscripts Let them 
be light, airy, full of action, romance, 
leve and sentiment, and let them have 
no difficulties for the understanding 
If you can write such a story let us 
hear from you. 


The Half-Century Magazine 


Chicago 








We Sell Music and 


Musical Instru- 


ments of all kinds 


PIANOS 

PIANO PLAYERS 

BAND INSTRUMENTS 
STRING INSTRUMENTS 
SHEET MUSIC 

MUSIC BOOKS 
VICTROLAS 


And Other Talking Machines 


Send for our special list of songs 
and music of all kinds. Give 
your friends music writ- 
ten by Colored Com- 
posers. 


All Mail Orders Promptly Filled 


The Azalia Hackley 
Music Publishing 


House 


5244 State Street Chicago, IIL 
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HAT is the Negro’s ideal? 
Is it the mere tangible 
pleasures of the moment? 


Are we well founded on 
solid foundation to risk all on the mere 
presumption that Negro life in Amer- 
ica is on the up-grade? 

Is the spiritual life the ideal? Then 
we are doomed to an earth plane fail- 
ure. Is the Christian life the ideal? 
Then our only boast is two per cent 
Christianity, counterbalanced by an 
actual ninety-eight per cent hypocrisy. 

Has the Negro an ideal? What is 
it? This, we shall endeavor to discuss. 
There is but little difference in races. 
Their wishes, hopes and aspirations 
are only modified by their environment. 
This, of course, applies to all races. 
A race long wronged by tyranny and 
oppression can not expect to hope for 
the impossible things from which the 
law of race environment has perpetu- 
ally separated them, almost without 
exception, from every exalted station 
or social rank. 


ERELY to wish for money, 

houses and lands, does not carry 
us nearer to that thing we regard as 
ideal. What principle of human action 
accentuated more than another offers a 
single proof that the race has an ideal? 
Is it a joyful spirit in the presence of 
defeat or disappointment? Is it a 
cheerful demeanor where fortune does 
not favor, and everything seems to go 
dead wrong? Is it a laughing, docile 
neutrality when every other race is 
forging intensely with a vengeance, to 
claim its triumphs, forcibly enunci-- 
ating doctrines and heralding its 
preachments of advanced thought to 


By Dr. M. A. Majors 


gladden a world with progress—fight- 
ing, dying for the things in which it 
believes? 

Yes, we can sing and make music, 
and we can suffer; we can work and 
spend all we earn trying to make peo- 
ple believe we are prosperous. We are 
shunting pretenders of religion, living 
beyond our means, wearing diamonds 
when we can ill afford them; doing 
without the necessities of life while we 
spend our money for the things we do 
not need. 

If to dress fine is an ideal, then we 
might as well say that the Negro has 
an ideal. But having an ideal means 
to demonstrate that underlying a prin- 
ciple of human action there is some 
one collossal purpose and that purpose 
is seen from many points of view and 
from many angles. It is the central 
basic principle for the foundation upon 
which is to rest that thing around 
which all the relative forces of being 
circulate. Now where do we come in 
as a race, when it comes to ideals? 


HERE are evidences that we, as a 

people do not measure very high 
in carrying out our obligations. We 
are a great force when it comes to 
promises; we are a weak force when it 
comes to performance. A certain hyp- 
notism has hold of the race, bag and 
baggage, and we risk all present hopes 
of living for the nonsensical sake of 
dying happy when dying time comes. 
This is all sacrilege. It is rank igno- 
rance. This principle, if it were not 
the greatest spiritual sham, would 
make us a race of saints, because we 
excel all other races in hypocritical 
camouflage. It can in no sense be re- 
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garded as an ideal, although it sets up 
the collossal purpose that he is deter- 
mined to escape the eternal whirlwind 
of fire and brimstone. The motive 
underlying this purpose is selfish and 
that selfishness results from an en- 
vironment of childish ignorance. 
Therefore to die is such a manner that 
he will escape being scorched by the 
fires of Hades cannot be regarded as 
an ideal. 

On every redeeming grace common 
to humanity the race measures up well 
with all other nationalities. Perhaps 
it is too soon to claim a great deal for 
our race along the far fetched prin- 
ciples and doctrines that have caused 
the eye of civilization to look away 
from the Negro in search for the 
noblest and greatest things to be found 
in mortals. 


OUBTLESS we are too near our 

former condition to have the 
searchlight ramify every inch of our 
present social and religious life. The 
spotlight, when charged to multiple 
candle power to scrutinize our so called 
perfections, would find mostly imper- 
fections, 

Progress along all lines, and the 
general desire to improve in every 
phase of our existence offers much to 
be praised. Having a tenacious spirit 
that grows, even in the midst of every 
unfavorable condition and the desire 
to improve our mishapen and unfor- 
tunate conditions is every conceivable 
manner; suffering what would have 
wiped out nations, and growing foun- 
dations without anything, seemingly to 
build them of, is enough to astonish 
the world,—but has the Negro an 
ideal? 





THE U. S. FOOD ADMINISTRATION SAYS: 


E that loses his life in helping to 

free the world from the slavery 
of an autocratic government will not 
have lived in vain. 


We hope that the small restaurants 
and eating places will be just as pa- 
triotic in refusing to serve meat on 
meatless days, and wheat bread or 
wheat griddle cakes on wheatless days 
as the big hotels. Persons who do not 
help to save food by substituting other 
foods in their stead are helping Ger- 
many, which means that they will pro- 
long the war just that much and so 
cause many more or our boys to lose 
their lives than ought to be necessary. 

The United States Food Administra- 
tion wished to have the people increase 
their use of Irish potatoes. The po- 
tato is plentiful, cheap and the best 


substitute for food staples we are being 
asked to send our associates in the war. 
It furnishes strength, bulk, mineral 
salts and helps the stomach to do its 
work better. If we are going to win 
this war, we must fight Germany man 
for man, shell for shell, potato for po- 
tato. 

Pinto and other colored beans are a 
splendid substitute for white beans, and 
in many of the larger cities of the 
West and Middle West they are used 
almost entirely. These colored beans 
are equal in food value to the white 
beans, and many claim that they taste 
better. The housewife may save money 
by purchasing them for they are one- 
third cheaper than the white. The 
army and navy commissaries are using 
colored beans and the soldiers are fond 
of them. 


To increase France’s food crops and 
to lighten the burden of toil on her 
old men, her women and children, the 
United States Food Administration 
will shiv 1,500 farm tractors to that 
country in time for the spring plow- 
ing. This will make it possible for the 
French people to raise more food on 
their land, and also lessen the demands 
for food from America. 

Uncle Sam is to-day the quarter- 
master of a hungry world. He is play- 
ing the game squarely and counts on 
you to do the same. The American 
people cannot expect more than their 
share of the food supply which, for 
1918, does not measure up to expecta- 
tions. It is now time that every Ameri- 
can get these facts by heart. 


(Continued on page 17) 


WOMEN’S CLUB NOTES 


HE National Colored Soldiers’ 

Comfort Committee, with head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C., has 
been incorporated under the laws of 
Congress. They will be permitted to 
contribute to all worthy charities as 
well as to offer relief to the needy de- 
pendents of soldiers. 


The City Federation of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., consisting of thirty women’s clubs, 
met in Pittsburgh on the 8th of Febru- 
ary and discussed plans for the con- 
vention of the State Federation to be 
held there early in July, and also the 
National Convention to be held in Den- 
ver the latter part of July. 


Mrs. Mary B. Talbert, National 
President of the National Association 
of Colored Women, is pleased to an- 
nounce that the Frederick Dauglass 
home at Anacostia, D. C., has been re- 
deemed. The mortgage as well as all 
other incidental debts, has been paid 
and the record of the realty transfer 
has been made. The movement to raise 
a fund with which to free the Douglass 
home of debt and preserve it as a place 
of interest to all who wished to visit, 
was started about a year ago, and inter- 
est in the movement was kept up until 
the entire debt was paid. 


The Tacoma, Wash., auxiliary has 
been very busy sewing for the Red 


Cross. Several sewing machines have 
been loaned by prominent women in the 
town, but as the organization is grow- 
ing rapidly, more are needed to keep 
the women busy. 

The Colored Red Cross Auxilitary in 
Portland, Ore., is very busy these days. 
In addition to the knitting and sewing, 
these women are taking advantage of 
the course in food conservation that 
is being given to those who wish to 
learn the art of conserving fats, wheat, 
flour, etc., and how to make various 
kinds of war breads. When these 
women finish their course, they will 
teach the housewives in their city how 
to conserve. 
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FOR BUSY FINGERS 


THE INDISPENSIBLE SWEATER 


By Lucille Browning. 





O GARMENT is as useful as a sweater. In 
these days of coal conservation, it is almost 
impossible to get along without one. There 
was a time when few women wore sweaters, 

for then they were all of the “skin-the-rabbit” 
variety,—the kind with the big roll collar, closed in 
the front, and they had to be put on over the head. 
Of course one’s hair always suffered, and more than 
that, unless you had a Venus de Medici figure you 
were anything but attractive in them, Such a sweat- 
er couldn’t be used for anything much except skating 
and golfing. But since the advent of the sweater 
coat, women have found many, many uses for this 
handy little garment. 

Sweaters are being shown this 
weights, in silk, cotton, wool, and mixtures of all 
three. They cost anything from a few cents to the 
most unheard of sums, according to the style and 
quality. It always pays to have a good one, and not 
enly of good material, but it should be well made 
because you will have to wash it frequently and un- 
less it is of a good material it will stretch out of 
shape, shrink or fade. It will soon be time to play 
tennis again, and you know how impossible it is w 
play tennis on those first cool mornings without a 
nice, warm, loose fitting sweater. And when you 
go bathing this summer, you will need one to wear 
on the beach, after the swim, unless the weather 
is extremely hot, If you begin work at once, follow 
directions closely, work carefully and patiently, you 
will be able to have a nice sweater in time for the 
tennis season, at a very small cost. 


Last month we gave instructions for plain knitting, 
and purling; you won’t need to know any other 


season, in all 





Tennis Sweater 


ll 
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stitches for making sweater shown, but you will need 
to know how to increase and decrease. 

To increase, knit twice into the same stitch. Knit 
first into the front of the stitch and then before 
removing the stitch from the left hand needle, knit 
into the back of the stitch. Allow the loop to slip 
from the left hand needle, retaining the two stitches 
on the right hand needle. 

To decrease, insert the right hand needle into two 
stitches and pass the yarn around the point of the 
right hand needle. Draw the yarn through the two 
stitches at once. 

In binding off, knit two stitches very loosely, and 
have the two stitches on the right hand needle, 
bring the second knitted stitch through the first, al- 
lowing the first stitch to drop off the left needle. 
Knit a third stitch, and bring the third stitch through 
the second. Continue in this manner until only one 
stitch remains on the needle then draw the yarn 
through the last stitch and break off. A crochet 
hook is also splendid to use in binding off, and is a 
little quicker to those who are more familiar with 
crocheting than knitting. 

Now that you know how to cast on, bind off, in- 
crease and decrease, you are ready to begin on the 
sweater. We haven’t space to print the full instruc- 
tions here, but we have made arrangements to supply 
each one of our readers with one of the best knitting 
books to be found anywhere. This book contains full 
instructions for making sweaters, caps, hats, socks, 
scarfs and gloves, for men, women and children. 
We will send it to any address on receipt of 35c in 
coin or stamps. Address Miss Lucille Browning, c\o 


Half-Century Magazine, 5202 Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago. 











HOW A COLORED MERCHANT CAN SECURE CREDIT 


When you return this blank to them, they proceed 
immediately to verify the truthfulness of the state- 
ment you have made by first ascertaining from your 
bank whether you had on deposit on the date given, 
the amount you stated. Second, by having their at- 
torney for your locality to examine the court records 
to ascertain whether you own iproperty as stated, and 
whether there are any mortgages, judgments or other 
liens against it, or suits pending. He will also de- 
termine whether or not you have given any chattel 
mortgages against your property. Third: They will 
ascertain from manufacturers and wholesalers from 





KEY 
Grades of 
L-stimaied Wealth Credit 

1 283 
oe steun $1,000,000 and above Aa A B 
Ae. we hicisuas 500,000 to $1,000,000 
| reer 400,000 to 500,000 
me <aeken 300,000 to 400000} A B C 
. asewde 250,000 to 300,000 
Me wsainee 200,000 to 250,000 
Be a ayes 150,000 to 200,000 | 
5 ee 100,000 ot 150,000 B Cc D 
> waren 75,000 to 100,000 
Om dieses 50,000 to 75,000 | 
RE acdtnne 35,000 to 50,000 | 
tutes 20,000 to 35,000 | c- +s 
aL eetotael. 10,000 to 20,000 
Be toca ia 5,000 to 10,000 | 
m icokepa 3,000 to 5000; D E F 
We esd eas 2,000 to 3,000 
tae 1,000 to 2000| E F — 
Mis) erat 500 to 1,000 
Be areas 0 to 500 





(Continued from page 9) 


whom you purchase goods, as to your dealings with 
them. From your statement and their verification of 
the same, they enter your name and give you a rat- 
ing accordingly. The following is a rating covering 
one small town, I have purposedly changed the name 
to “Padunk.” On the inside front cover of the 
book is printed a “key” to the rating which we are 
also printing herewith. This key explains the mer- 
chant’s financial and credit standing. 


PADUNK, ARK. 


On Atlanta & West Point R.R.—Pop. 2,173—*—So 
Padunk, Ark. 


. Ex.—Tel 
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On the above rating most wholesalers would extend 


John Jones credit for an average bill of about $200.00 
or less, whereas, Tom Johnson, of the same town, 
would be required to pay cash. 

The Mercantile Agencies also furnish their sub- 
scribers, on request a “special report” on a customer 
or (prospective customer. Special reports are usually 
used in cases where a merchant has not been in busi- 
ness a sufficient length of time to be listed in the 
Rating Book. 

The following are examples of good, medium and 
bad reports as made on some of our Colored Mer- 
chants. On inquiry, copies of these reports were sent 


> to one of their subscribers, which happened in this 


case to be a Colored Manufacturing concern in Chi- 
cago. 


In the listing of Padunk, Ark., you will note that 
John Jones’ “wealth” is represented by the letter V, 
which by referring to the key shows it is estimated to 
be between $3,000 and $5,000, whereas his Credit 
Rating, represented by the letter D, in column one, 
is graded as the best for a business of that size. 
Therefore, based principally upon his first grade 
Credit Rating, most wholesalers would extend him 
an average credit not exceeding $300. But if John 
Jones had been represented by V F, notwithstanding 
the V would seem to show that he was worth more 
than $3,000, the F would show that his Credit Rating 
—his ability, experience and integrity—is of the 


» third grade, and therefore if credit under such a 


rating should be extended, it would be for a very 
limited amount. 

Also by comparison, Tom Johnson, of the same 
town, whose “wealth” is represented by the letter Z, 
being less than $500 and Credit Rating shown by 
the letter F as being of the second grade and there- 
fore poor, would necessarily be required to pay cash 
for all purchases. 

By further comparison, if Tom Johnson’s “wealth” 
should be represented by Y and his credit rating by 
E, in such a case, notwithstanding Johnson had far 
less wealth represented, his credit rating E, being 
higher than Jones’, most wholesalers would extend 
a much higher line of credit to him than they would 
to Jones. 


(Continued in the April issue) 
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The Brazilian Hair Grower, Pressing Oil and Soap has won 
itself over 15,000 customers since its introduction into the 
United States in July, 1916. 

Promotes the growth of hair, removes dandruff, stops falling 
hair and leaves the scalp in a healthy condition, 
50 cents per jar. Soap..........10 cents per bar 
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W. H. STRANE, General Agent, Oklahoma, Oklahoma, Box 266 
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“Sweet Peas Between”’ 


The magic power of love transformed the 
double row of “sweet peas between” into a 


glowing symbol of “Sweet Peace Between.” 


Be sure to read Maggie Shaw Fullilove’s 
splendid story in the next issue. 
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Do you want information of any kind? 








THE. 


National Negro Directory 
AND REPORTING AGENCY 


SPECIALIZES AS FOLLOWS: 





If you want information about persons or firms in 
other cities we can supply you. 


Should your wife or husband, son or daughter 
leave home and you want them looked up, we 
can do so through our agents throughout the 
United States at a small cost. 





We furnish other services which we should be 
pleased to explain upon application. 


Agents and Reporters wanted for every 
town where we are not now represented 


For further information write to 





THE NATIONAL 
Negro Directory and Reporting Agency 
Chicago, Illinois 
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N these days of conservation, din- 
ner invitations will doubtless be 
rare, and because they are rare 
we should make the most of them. 
If you are one of those unfortunates 
who dread to go to a dinner because 
you do not know just what to do, or 
say, or just what “implement” to use, 
here’s help for you. 
Invitations to formal dinners, where 
there is to be a great deal of ceremony, 
are usually sent out ten days to two 
weeks before the event. It is not safe, 
nor is it good taste to send them out 
less than five days before the dinner. 
The reason is obvious .... in case 
someone declines, the hostess has a 
chance to invite someone else in that 
place. If you receive an invitation a 
day or two before the feast, you may 
know that you are an afterthought or 
a fill in. 
The cards may be especially en- 
graved for the occasion or they may be 
written on note paper. Either form is 
good taste, and whichever is used, the 
form is just the same. If the card is 
printed, bristol board should be used, 
pure white, and the letters script, Old 
English or block type. At- proper 
intervals, spaces are left to insert the 
name of the person invited, the day, 
the hour and the date of the dinner, 
thus: 
Mr. and Mrs. James Brown 
request the pleasure of 
company at dinner 
Rs cetcatieal evening 
eee o’clock 
59 Green Avenue 
Should the dinner be given in honor 
of a special guest, the hostess may 
appropriately write To meet Mr. and 
Mrs. Johnson, at the bottom of every 
engraved card, or order her stationer 
to prepare small cards to accompany 
every invitation she issues,—the cards 
to be-engraved after this form: 





To meet 
Mr. and Mrs. Grayson 
of Charleston | 
i setae ee 
When a dinner of unusual formality 
and elegance is to be given, to intro- 
duce some one of distinguished posi- 
tion to the hostess’ friends, there are 
sent out cards for the occasion that 
take this form: 
To meet 
Colonel and Mrs, Dawson 
Mr. and Mrs. John Foote 
request the pleasure of 


OR cicteecciel evening 
at............0°’clock 
40 Federal Avenue 

If the hostess elects to use the writ- 
ten invitations, she will employ the 
same terms as have just been set forth, 
for an engraved card never occupies 
more than the first page of a note 
sheet. A sheet folded once into an en- 
velope which exactly fits is the type 
of stationery to use; and like the en- 
graved cards these personally prepared 
missives are issued under cover of but 
a single envelope. The letters R. S. 
V. P. (meaning respondez s’il vous 
plait—answer if you please) rarely or 
never appear on a dinner card; for it 
it argued that to remind one of so 
obvious and distinct a duty as to ans- 
wer to a dinner invitation is a distinct 
discourtesy. 


ETIQUETTE 


DINNERS :: : 


By Margaret Lyndon 


A dinner card is always addressed to 
both the husband and wife when mar- 
ried persons are invited, since it is a 
lack of courtesy to invite a wife with- 
out her husband, or vice versa, When 
other members of the family or guests 
stopping at the house are invited, a 
separate invitation is sent to each one. 

For a small dinner, for not more 
than six or eight persons, the invita- 
tions are appropriately issued in the 
form of friendly notes, and in case a 
married couple is invited, the note is 
addressed to the wife: 


837 Warren Avenue 
March ist, 1918 
My dear Mrs. Jewell: 

Will you and Mr, Jewell 
give us the pleasure of your 
company at dinner on Thurs- 
day the 7th at 8 o'clock? 

Sincerely yours, 
Ethel P. Morgan 


When conditions arise to prevent the 
giving of a dinner for which the en- 
graved cards have been issued, the 
hostess immediately dispatches by mes- 
senger or special delivery through the 
post, short written notes canceling or 
postponing the engagement. The third 
person can be used and the explana- 
tion expressed in a brief note thus: 


Dr. and Mrs. Charles Bow- 
ers regret exceedingly that 
a sudden and severe illness in 
their family necessitates the 
indefinite postponement of 
their dinner arranged for the 
7th instant. 


Or it may be worded thus: 


Because of recent damage 
to their home by fire 

Dr. and Mrs. Charles Bowers 
beg to postpone their dinner 
arranged for Thursday the 7th 
to Monday the 11th, on which 
date they hope to have the 


pleasure of Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones’s company at eight 
o’clock. 


It is always permissible to invite 
a “stop-gap” at the last moment. In 
such a case, when a friend is to be 
invited at the very last moment to fill 
in, the invitation should be by cordial 
note frankly explaining the circum- 
stances and not by formal card dis- 
patched at the last moment. It would 
be entirely civil and reasonable to ap- 
proach a friend thus: 


3729 Wabash Avenue 
March 12th 1918 
Dear Mr, Crawford: 

Will you not be very ami- 
able, and help me out on 
Thursday the 14th at a din- 
ner party? The grippe has 
seized one of my guests at the 
eleventh hour, and I am cast 
upon the good nature of my 
friends. We are dining at 
eight o'clock, and my husband 
and I will count ourselves 
under the most agreeable ob- 
ligations to you for the pleas- 
ure of your company as well 
as the favor you confer by 
coming. 

Sincerely yours, 
Irene Lester. 
A prompt and decisive reply writ- 


(Continued on page 17) 
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chums, recovered her nerve and self-control and 


threw her whole heart and soul into the proving 
test. 


““O, Sir,” said she, falling upon her knees and as- 
suming an attitude of imploration that would have 
melted the heart of a statue of stone, “once, like 
Rasselas, I lived in the Happy Valley where my 
every wish was anticipated, my every want fulfilled, 
my every desire satisfied, my every longing allowed; 
where life was one light, laborless realm of unalloyed 
festive joy. Like Rasselas, I tired of the things I 
had and longed, with an aching heart, for the things 


“T shall discuss the matter no further,” replied the 
professor, positively, “I feel at ease.” 


The foreman’s answer was not satisfactory to Rev. 
Drumlin. He with all his people believed that the 
professor should have hung the jury, thus compelling 
a new trial; in which they had intended to venue the 
case. For indeed the Rillvillians were not fitted to 
judge. Their eyes were blinded, their minds handi- 
capped by prejudice—a formidable enemy of justice! 

Some said, “He is guilty.” Others said, “He is 
innocent.” 

Roll ‘Mornin, whose son lay dangerously ill from 
the wound inflicted by the mob, could see nothing in 
Shoffer but the robber and the murderer. 


“Run down the men who shot my boy,” he argued, 
“and punish them, too.” 


Men were run down for shooting his son, and al- 
though they were innocent they were punished. Will 
circumstances force the guilty to confess? Time will 
tell. 


S SOON as Webster arrived home with the family, 
Grandma decided to write Shoffer a letter. While 
Grandma was growing old, she had neither lost the 
strength nor wisdom of making readable signs. She 
always did her own writing, “For,” she said, “no- 
body kin do it lak I kin. I’ll write my son a lettah so 
he’ll have sumpun t’ comfo’t him when he gits there.” 
With this thought paramount she sat down and began 
to write: 
“Rilvil 


Moy der darlin sun: I tak moy pin in han to write u a 
fue lins to lit u no we are orfuly sorra that u had to go 
to peneetentur. wes al prain that the debils wont hurt u 
bfo u git thair. now gary u no we no an eva boldy nos 
that got cense that u did not do that. do not fel bad 
webster was snatched from moy bosom an sole down the 
river. now hes bak. you ll git bak too, jest pray an pray 
on to the lord an youll git out fo you time. none the 
cullud people beleave u dun it. we are al broaken harted. 
charly an mary to. I fel lak i always fel. sumtime up 
sumtime down sumtime eve wit the grun. Kep a prain an 
youll hop to heah from u soon. 


“Amanda Shoffer.” 


zit out. goodby. 


These racial disorders lowered the Colored man in 
the estimation of his white brother. A Colored man 
out of employment now experienced greater difficulty 
in securing a job. 

Roll Mornin’s prejudice had not abated. 

“If Garrison Shoffer had not done what he did, my 
boy would never have been shot,” he declared. 

For three weeks Ralph lay dangerously ill, Grad- 
ually he grew better and finally recovered and went 
about his duties as usual. Ralph was the pride of 


I had not. Against the advice of those more expe- 
rienced than I, ventured I hither, lured by that Will 
O’ the Wisp—Matrimony. My indiscretion has led 
me here—helpless in the Valley of Despair. 


“O, fellow wayfarer,” she continued, “though thy 
face be obscured to me, yet, by supernatural power 
of discernment, I am able to know thee, an Apollo, 
sent, by the Mystic God of Love, Cupid, te rescue 
me from the Depths of Despair which, I am told, 
leads to the abyss of Old Maidenhood. If thou will 
only lead me hence by way of Hymen’s altar, I will 
be thy willing slave forever.” 


THE BLACK THREAD 


(Continued from page 5) 


his family, pride of the social circle, leader of his 
class at school, and in sort the most prominent young 
man at Rillville. He was highly respected by all. 
His recent misfortune made him the idol of the Col- 
ored people, much to his father’s distaste. 


Four years passed by. One day Ralph came home 
from school complaining of a severe pain in his right 
thigh, the very place where he had been wounded. 
He rubbed the afflicted part with various limiments 
but they effected no relief. The physician was the 
next resort. Dr. Grove, the family physician, arrived 
as Roll Mornin was coming home to supper. Ralph 
lay on the couch in great misery, 

“What’s the matter son?” asked his father com- 
passionately, and looking very pale. 

“Why, father,” replied Ralph, sighing from pain, 
“my leg is giving me trouble.” 

“Rest as easy as you can,” advised Dr. Grove 
kindly, “and I will prepare to make an X-ray test 
to discover the bullet and what effect it is having on 
your thigh.” 

It took some time, however, to make the examina- 
tion. When it was completed the physician announced 
that an immediate operation to remove the bullet 
might save the boy’s life. 

“Anything, Doctor,” cried Ralph, apparently re- 
lieved, “anything to get me out of this misery.” 

“Now, Ralph,” continued the doctor, “I will put 
some medicine in your arm, so that you will not feel 
the pain so strongly. When I come back I will re- 
move the bullet, and you will get along all right.” 


“How long will you be gone?” asked Mr. Mornin. 


“About half an hour,” replied Dr. Grove. “Then I 
will come back and perform the operation.” 


ALPH soon fell asleep and when he awoke, the 

next morning, the operation had been performed, 
but he felt no better. Mr. Mornin was at his son’s 
bedside, ready and willing to attend to his son’s needs, 
But Roll was always pale and nervous and no one 
could account for his condiiton. 

A few days passed—they seemed like weeks to 
Ralph, regardless of the fact that visitors were con- 
tinually at his bedside. 

One evening when Dr. Grove had finished a very 
close and careful examination of the patient, he called 
the father to the veranda and said: “Mr. Mornin, 
your son is dangerously ill. He has blood poisoning. 
I can do no more for him. He will not last eight 


hours.” 
Ralph’s father almost fainted at the announcement. 


AUNT THENY’S PRINCIPLES 


(Continued from page 6) 


time ago. It occurs to me that probably she oniy 
thought she bought it at the time, so I am return- 
ing it to you, hoping that this will set matters 
straight, and clear her in your sight. May I ask 
that you treat this unfortunate affair as confidential ? 
Yours very truly, 
RICHARD M. HALSTEAD. 


Next day Aunt Theny and her Miss Ella made a 
hasty call upon Martha Johnson. When all had been 
explained, Aunt Theny clapped her hands and said: 


“Oh Glory, de Lawd heard mah prayers an’ tol’ you 
to tell *bout de cream, to keep ’em f’m ’restin’ me.” 


“Maybe so, but it all goes back to your unswerving 
principle of honesty, and my faith in it,” said Martha 
Johnson. 


“Yes, I always ’sidered mah principles,” said Aunt 
Theny proudly. 


hinges guard giggled and tittered so at Jane’s im- 
pulsive appeal that they lost their once digni- 
fied poise, 

The young wayfarer, quick of perception and keen 
of wit, took in the whole situation at a glance, hav- 
ing gone through a similar experience through which 
Jane was now passing when he had been initiated 
into his College Fraternty. When, therefore, Jane 
had concluded her appeal, to which he had listened 
immovably he dropped the bag he held in the one 
hand and laying flat on the ground the suit-case he 
carried in the other hand, he knelt upon it, removed 
his hat and with gallant mien and words of eloquence 
began his reply. 

(Concluded in April issue) 


“Come, come,” exclaimed the doctor, quietly, but 
firmly, “‘why do you take on so?” 

a can’t help it,” replied Mornin, trembling with 
emotion. “I cannot bear to see my son go down to 
his grave in the morning of his life.” 

“It cannot be helped,” said the physician. “If there 
was anything I could do for him I would gladly do it, 
You are free to secure the aid of any physician in the 
country, if you think it will do any good. Of course,” 
he continued, putting on his hat, “if the bullet had 
been removed at the time he was shot, he would be a 
well man today. The operation came too late. Evi- 
dently that boy has been suffering for some time 
and has not made it known. I will not return unless 
sent for.” 


Taking Mornin’s hand in his, he grasped it firmly, 
adding: “Let me know when the last comes. You 
must not take on so, it will be better for you in the 
end. Good-bye, Mr. Mornin.” 


With these words the physician departed. 
his last call. 


Roll Mornin re-entered the sick room. He was a 
pitiful sight. 
“Dear wife and friends,” he said, almost overcome 


with grief, “kindly leave the room: I have a few words 
to say to Ralph.” 


“Can’t you talk before us,” asked Mrs. Mornin with 
tears in her eyes. 


“No,” replied her husband, “I must be alone.” 


His request was granted, and when the others had 
left the room, Roll approached the bed. He could 
see that Ralph was fast sinking. 


“Ralph,” began Mornin, “the doctor thinks you are 
going to die.” 

“I know it, father,” interrupted Ralph weakly. 

“I want to tell you, my dear son, of a great wrong 
I have done you,” continued Roll bursting into tears. 
“Will you forgive me for it, son?” 

“Yes,” answered Ralph in feeble tone, “but papa, 
you have done me no wrong.” 

“Yes, son, I have wronged you greatly, “and the un- 
happy man fell upon the bed and wept bitterly. 

Mrs. Mornin and the visitors rushed in and finding 
him prostrated at the bedside they restored him to 
consciousness. When this had been done Mr. Mornin 
again ordered them from the room. Was he losing 
his reason? After much resistance they went out the 
second time. 

Alone once more, Mornin plunged into his story, en- 
deavoring apparently to get through before the end 
came. 


It was 


(Continued in the April issue) 





NEXT MONTH 


Our fashions will be prettier than ever. Mad- 
am Madison has a pleasant surprise in store 
for you. Don’t miss it. Order yearly so you 
will not be disappointed. 
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HIGH-BROWN SOAP 





- 





As much care should be exercised in 
the selection and use of a good toilet 
soap as with one’s food. 


OUR HIGH-BROWN SAVON DE LUXE repre- 
sents the Acme of Perfection in scientific soap-mak- 


Whe Oe Ae we oe ewe ole oe we ae oe ae oe se we oe ke we oe sen aie oe oe ae ae abe ae ode ae ae ale ob ode ok: 


ing—it is daintily scented and its fragrance you will | # 
find delightful and pleasing. $ 
Put upin a handsome Brown and Gold package. 2 
Price 25c per cake. Manufactured by : 
The Overton-Hygienic Manufacturing Co. |: 
DEPT. H. C. : 

CHICAGO, ILL. + 
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Of All Sad Words Of Tongue Or Pen 


The saddest are those uttered by the Newsdealer who tells you 


that he has sold every copy of the Half-Century. Order in advance. 





AIDA HAIR POMADE 


[Aida Overton Walker] 


CREATED FOR UTILITY AND FASHION 


FESESE PESOS 


A perfect Hair Dressing, especially prepared 
fer usage with the irons. Gives the hair a natural 
soft and silken lustre and keeps it in the desired 
position in the warmest weather. If you are 
not one of its users, buy a can today and you 
will say: “It is just what I am looking 
for.” Aida pomade is 
also used as a daily 
Hair Dressing, making 
rough hair soft and 
pliable. 


Price 25 Cents 





Manufactured by 
Overten-Hygienic Mfg. Co. 
Dept. H. C. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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| BEAUTY HINTS | 





CHIC AND PRIM 


By Evelyn Northington 





| RE you chic or are you just 
painfully neat? Making the 
toilet is the simplest thing in 


the world. The only requisite 
for making one clean and immaculate 
are soap, water and a towel. But there 
are a thousand and one little luxuries 
that mark the difference between “well- 
groomed” and just clean. These little 
luxuries do not cost much—a dollar or 
so will purchase a supply that will last 
for months. 


The woman who is just prim is usual- 
ly painfully neat and clean. To be 
clean, of course, is commendable, yet it 
is not all that is to be desired, The 
prim woman has a “scrubbed-with- 
soap-and-water” appearance, a face 
that shines with cleanness, hair that is 
well shampooed and clothes that never 
wrinkle. If Nature hasn’t been kind 
enough to give her an abundance of 
beautiful hair and a perfect skin, she 
certainly won’t take it upon herself to 
improve upon them. 


When such a woman dons her best 
dress, she is careful to see that there is 
|no speck of dust lurking in the corn- 
ers of the chair lest it get on her. She 
carries her head painfully high so that 
she will not soil her clean collar. She 
| refrains from leaning back in her chair 
because she is afraid that she will 
wrinkle her dress. She brushes her 
hair straight back and twists it as 
tightly as possible to prevent any 
|strands from becoming loose and un- 
\tidy. In spite of her exquisite cleanli- 
|ness she is far from being attractive. 

The chic woman holds the center of 
the stage wherever she goes, She is not 
necessarily pretty; she may not be par- 
‘ticularly good looking. Her feet may 
be a trifle too large, but her shoes fit 
perfectly and they are always scrupu- 
lously clean. The style of shoe that 
looks best on her may not be the one 
approved by Dame Fashion, but you 
may rest assured that the heels are 
straight because she knows that crook- 
ed heels are unpardonable. Her fig- 
ure may not be as perfect as De Milo’s 
ideal, but she is well corseted and she 
wears the styles that suit her best. If 
she is short and stout, she wears one 
piece garments that give her long lines; 
| She probably wears dark colored cloth- 
es with white collars and cuffs for they 
are not conspicuous. Her hair is dress- 
ed in the most becoming manner. If 
|her face is thin, she probably wears 
dips or puffs her hair out a bit so as 
to make her face appear fuller. She 





wears her clothes as if they were the 
merest trifle,’—in short she is a 
combination of all that is immaculate 
and insoucient, 


And the difference between the two 
women,—she who is chic and charming 
and she who is unattractive, is simply a 
matter of a few minutes each day and 
the expenditure of a few cents. Some 
will say, “Oh I haven’t the time nor 
convenience to fuss with all those little 
foolish things.” This is a grave mis- 
take. If you haven’t a dressing table 
you can make one and if you think you 
haven’t time, just try getting up 
twenty minutes earlier each morning. 

The dressing table is a necessity in 
the bedroom, for unless one is com- 
fortable, it is hardly probable that one’s 
toilet will receive a great deal of time 
and attention. It is almost a hardship 
to dress one’s hair or attend one’s nails 
before the dresser because the knees 
keep you too far from the mirror and 
the implements that have to be used. 
In case one cannot afford a dressing 
table, or there is not space in the bed- 
room for another piece of furniture, a 
splendid substitute can be evolved from 
a braced shelf on the wall. It should 
be twenty-seven inches from the floor 
(more or less according to the height 
of the one who has to use it). Hanga 
mirror just above it. A glass shelf, if 
you can afford one, is more sanitary, 
and of course, more easily kept clean. 
If you cannot afford a glass shelf, you 
will find that a white enameled shelf 
with a pretty dresser scarf on it makes 
«a dainty looking dressing table. It is 
best to use a chair with a very low 
back. This may be done by sawing off 
the tov of an old chair so that the back 
will not be more than eight inches 
high, and then enameling the whole 
thing white to cover up the sawed 
edges. There are two reasons for hav- 
ing the extremely low back. In the first 
place, the low back chair may be pushed 
under the shelf or the dressing table 
when it is not in use, and in the second 
place it will be more convenient for 
dressing the hair. 


And what will you have on your dres- 
sing table? Well, no dressing table is 
complete without powder, cream and 
toilet water. In addition to this you 
will have a good sized jar in which to 
keep tiny pads of cotton. You will 
powder with these and after using them 
once, they must be thrown away, for in 
these days of hygiene, no one uses the 
old fashioned powder puff and chamois 
except in cases of necessity. Of course 
it is all right to carry a chamois or 
powder puff in your handbag to use 
when you are away from home, but 
even in this case it should be kept very 
clean. You will hardly find the pads 
of cotton convenient for applying cold 
cream, therefore, you will need a second 
jar to hold three-inch squares of white 
flannel and apply the cream with these. 
A jar of scraped soap, a pitcher and a 
glass bowl for manicuring, are also in- 
despensible for the dresing table. 
Many prefer to dissolve the soap on the 
stove and keep the soap jelly in the 
jar. This is a little more convenient 
perhaps and will save a little time, if 
one is in a hurry. 


Making one’s toilet should be a rest- 
ful process, for rest and relaxation are 
beauty’s greatest aids. For that rea- 


(Continued on page 17) 
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| DOMESTIC SCIENCE | 


ECONOMIC HINTS FOR THE AMERICAN HOUSEWIFE 
By Leona Eldridge Porter 


EVER in the history of house- 

wifery have the scientific 

principles of cooking been so 

intelligently and carefully 
studied as during our present economic 
strife. It has always been said that 
the American housewife is more waste- 
ful and extravagant than her foreign 
sisters. As to the foundation of such 
a statement, we are unable to ascer- 
tain, but as the old saying goes, “It is 
never too late to do good.” 

Although it took a war to do it, our 
American housewife is undoubtedly 
“doing her bit” to the fullest extent 
toward the conservation of food and 
money in behalf of her country. She 
is more than glad to welcome and 
study any new suggestions and recipes 
for cooking which will help to stretch 


the daily menus as well as the family 


purse. 

Believing that the family is going 
to be perfectly neutral instead of 
choicy in the foods which Mother sets 
before them, I am giving below some 
out-of-the-ordinary war dishes which 





will make the home supply of eggs, 
meat and flour stretch like rubber. 
Let us prove that America’s housewife} 
is no less thrifty than her sisters across 
the waters. 





SPICED PANCAKE 

1 cup of white flour 

1 cupful of rye flour 

A pinch of salt 

Grated nutmeg 

2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 

1 egg 

1% cups of skim milk 

Apple butter 

With the white and rye flour sift a 
pinch of salt, a little grated nutmeg 
and baking powder. Add the egg, and 
pour in milk by degrees, stirring until 
smooth. Fry the pancakes on a hot 
pan; when nicely browned spread with 
apple butter, roll up and serve hot. 
Sprinkle cinnamon lightly on top. 
When baked in large size they may be 
— and cut across like rolled ome- 
ets. 


MUFFIN SURPRISE 


1% cupful of corn meal 
cupful of flour 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
teaspoonful of salt 
tablespoonful butter 
egg 
cupful milk 

Apple jelly 

Sift dry ingredients together. Then 
rub in butter as finely as possible, and 
well-beaten egg mixed with the milk, 
just enough to make a soft batter. Fill 
greased muffin tins one-quarter full: 
on top of this put a teaspoonful of 
apple jelly, cover with the batter and 
bake in a hot oven for twenty minutes. 
When the gems are broken open you 


see why they are called “muffin sur- 
prise.” 


nS 
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OATMEAL BROWN-BETTY 

3 apples 

Ya teaspoonful of cinnamon 

¥, cupful of molasses 

2 cupfuls of cooked oatmeal 

Pare and slice the apples, sprinkle 
with the cinnamon or nutmeg, and 
place in a deep baking dish in alternate 
layers with the molasses and the oat- 
meal. Bake in a moderate oven for 
about half an hour, or until the apples 


are soft. Serve with cream or a lemon 
sauce. 


SMOTHERED HEART 


1 beef heart or three small hearts 
2 cupfuls of bread crumbs 

1 cupful of strained tomatoes 

1 tablespoonful of drippings 

1 tablespoonful of cut onion 

1 teaspoonful of salt 
Y% teaspoonful of poultry seasoning 


Beeves’, calves’, sheep’s, lambs’ and 
pigs’ hearts may be prepared in this 
way: Wash the heart, remove the 
tough muscles and veins, make an in- 
cision and lay in cold water for half 
an hour. Remove all clots of blood: 
dry on a piece of cheesecloth, fill the 
heart with a bread and tomato dress- 
ing and sew or fasten it with skewers. 
Sprinkle with salt, pepper, paprika and 
one tablespoonful of fat: put into a 
casserole or a covered pan with a little 
water: place in a slow oven for three 
hours and cook until tender. Baste 
frequently during the baking and serve 
with a broken gravy. 

The filling is made as follows: Put 
the drippings into a pan with the 
onion: cook a few minutes: then add 
the bread crumbs, tomato and season- 
ing: mix and heat through. 





SOUTHERN RICE BREAD 
1% pints rice, cooked 


1 quart Whole Corn Meal 

1 teaspoonful salt 

1 = tablespoonful lard 

2 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
1 pint milk 

1 egg. 


Sift the three dry ingredients to- 
gether: add the milk and eggs; beat 
briskly, add the melted lard and rice. 
Pour into a well greased pan and bake 
in a rather hot oven. 





OATMEAL AND FISH CROQUETTES 
1% cupfuls of cooked fish 
3 cupfuls of cooked oatmeal 
1 tablespoonful of chopped parsley 
2 tablespoonfuls of chopped onion 
1 tablespoonful of salt 
repper to taste 


Mix the ingredients in the order 
given and form into croquettes. Dip 
in egg and crumbs, and sauté in hot 
bacon fat. Serve. with one cupful of a 
white sauce to which half a cupful of 
shopped peppers has been added. 
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HYGIENIC PET BAKING POWDER 


For Cakes, Pastries, Biscuits, and ALL Particular Baking 
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Service shows itself in 
use and we all purchase 
things to use them. You 
could never even guess 
the quality of Hygienic 
Pet Baking Powder un- 
til you have used it, 
and then the results 
will be so entirely 
satisfactory you 
will always have a 
‘can in your pantry. 
Some manufacturers 
draw very attractive 
pictures of their Bak- 
ing Powder and its pro- 


ducts, but—remember a 
painted biscuit may 
look more tempting 
than a real biscuit— 
however, you would 
never buy the painted 
biscuit to serve for 
breakfast. 


The quality and service 
of any baking powder 
is determined by its 
leavening strength and 
Hygienic Pet Baking 
Powder has been man- 
ufactured primarily for 
leavening purposes. 
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We comply with all pure food 
standards. 


For sale by reliable dealers. 
10 and 20 cents per can. 


OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 
CHICAGO 
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I BUY MY CLOTHING AND SHOES FROM 


Elliott & Hooker’s Store 


DO YOU? 


They carry in stock the best in the market. 

They meet competition in PRICE and QUALITY. 

Their salespeople are intelligent, polite and attentive. 

They employ people of my race in all departments of their store. 


If I help to build their business—it may make a position for me, 
my son or daughter. 


I advise you—“Don’t be a Race Slacker,” trade with the boys. 








119 N. Greenwood Street TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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Do You Like Good Perfumes? 


OUR PERFUMES 


TOILET WATERS 


If you wish Lasting Perfumes and Toilet Waters in the true flower odors 
use some of these: 

LES FLEURS—A combination of flowers. 

HIGH-BROWN—A fragzant, lasting odor, originated by us. 

DIANANIS—Something new and original. 

LE TREFLE—The true odor of aclover blossom. 


FIOLET, ROSE, CROB APPLE, LILAC, and a number of other popular 
odors. 














we also manufacture a line of Sachet Powders. 
MADEBY 
The Overton-Hygienic Manufacturing Co. 
DEPT. H. C., CHICAGO 
DUGUUGROUGGEGROEGUOROGUGROGUGGGRGREGOGEOREEOCLGEOGAGOGRGRGESOOOGGROSTRREREUEROSUOAGROGOSOGADNUGOAAOROEOOEONE 
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THE BEST COMB 
: Your MONEY CAN BUY 


A Cork for the Glue Bottle 


_ you remove the cork from a 
bottle of glue, do not use it again 
because it will stick to the bottle and 
you will have a hard time removing it 
every time you want to use the glue. 
Instead, use the stump of an old can- 
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“ A large brass comb, wooden dle. You will find this much more sat- 
; handle, polished steel ferrules, isfactory.—L, T., Butte, Montana. 

. will hold heat longer than any 

a : Sometimes one finds it very hard to 
= With metal holder... re $1.25 sew on silk or satin, especially if the 
* Same comb, small size...... 15 hands are rough and chapped. If you 
* Ah will pour a little vinegar on the hands 
= eavy and let it dry in, you will find that you 
> metal can handle silks, satins and other soft 
= Puller, materials with perfect ease and the 
“ hands will not stick to the material.— 
: Handsomely O. L. G—New Orleans, La. 

> finished. 

$ Unusual Reducing the Coal Bill 

= value. Most of the cheaper cuts of meat, as 
es Price ..... $1.00 well as a number of the new kinds of 
. food we are using now, to reduce the 
* Winona Hair cost of living, require long cooking. 
= 5 Stews, hominy, soups, soya beans and 
© Emporium so on, require a long, even heat. I 
= . have found that this can be done with 
* ee two old tin cans. When the fire is hot, 


put in a couple of old tin cans, and you 
will find that they hold the heat a long 
time and also keep approximately the 
same temperature. The cans can be 
easily removed with an old pair of 
shears or pinchers. My coal bill has 
been reduced many dollars in this way 
during the past few months.—H. M. R, 
—St. Louis, Mo. 
















Chicago, IIl. 
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WHEN DREAMS COME TRUE 


Think of the realization of your fondest dream—The perpetu- 
ation of youth and beauty. 


You can make this dream come true by using 
Hygienic Peroxide Vanishing Cream 
a product of a rare order 
Dripping with fragrance and soothing coolness. 


Especially prepared for oily complexions—delightful af- 
ter shaving. Manufactured by :— 


THE OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 








To Remove a Grease Spot from the 
Floor 
If you have the misfortune to spill 
grease on the kitchen floor, let it cool, 
scrape off as much of it as you can, 
then pour a few drops of alcohol on 
the spot, wipe it off and add a few 
more drops, enough to cover the spot. 
Let this remain a short time and then 
wipe the spot with a clean cloth. The 
grease spot will have disappeared.— 
G. P. D—Muncie, Ind, 





To Save the Juice of Boiled Meat 

When broiling meat, it is a good 
plan to place the platter in which it is 
te be served, directly under the meat. 
All the juice will drop into the dish. 
This saves every drop of the gravy and 
eliminates the necessity of washing the 
dripping pan.—L. G.—Vicksburg, Miss. 
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: Is Your Church in Debt? 


+ YOU CAN 


: Give $50.00 to $100.00 


; AND NOT MISS IT 





LEPEEE SET EE 


How to Bake a Pound Cake 


Set the cake-pan in a pan of warm 
water in the oven and the cake will 
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* rise before beginning to bake. After 
«| it begins to rise, remove it, pan and all, 
: We have an excellent plan by which you can easily = from the water and let it bake in the 
= earn $50.00 or more within a few days and not in- 3 usual way: This method a 
~ terfere with your regular duties. Write us for par- % ae e > wany BeS-—oers. 
> ticulars. Be sure to give us your pastor’s name > ee ee 
2 and the name of your church as well as your own. 5 en 
; Address $| If - nae ~ “ ee a - 
= * «| very light colored shoes that will no 
= The Church Aid Dept. =| clean well any longer, buy a ten cent 
= | package of dye, take one-fourth of the 
= Care of %| package and place in a teacup, pour 
= | boiling water over the shoes and brush 
os THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 3 in the dye with a vegetable brush. Give 
> 5202 Wabash Ave., them two coats, making them as even 
“ Chicane as possible. Make them waterproof by 
oe icago. 


“ 

: 

3 applications of paste the shade of the 
$ shoe. They may be dyed any color to 
% 


; match a suit or dress.—C. I. W., Vicks- 
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THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 


PIN MONEY HINTS 


AN EXCHANGE OF IDEAS 
Conducted by HELEN MARTIN 








Real Economy 


Several of my husband’s best white 
shirts were so worn around the neck 
and cuffs that he refused to wear them 
any longer. Some of these shirts were 
linen of a good quality and some mus- 
lin. I ripped them up and made some 
rompers and dresses for my three year 
old daughter. I used the fronts of the 
shirts for the front part of the romp- 
ers, and the lower back section for the 
back; the upper part of the sleeves 
made sleeves for the little garments. 
Out of the linen shirts I made three 
little dresses and embroidered them in 
the front. The only cost was for the 
embroidery cotton and the thread and 
buttons. The dresses lasted her the 
whole summer.—Mrs. E. M. G., Sum- 
merville, S, C. 





Remedies for Stains 


If an article is fruit stained, stretch 
it over the mouth of a basin, and pour 
boiling water on the stain. In cold 
weather, sometimes stains can be re- 
moved by hanging the garment out of 
doors over night. If the spot is very 
persistent or has been fixed by time, 
then soak in a weak solution of oxalic 
acid and hold over the fumes of sul- 
phur. 

Oil stains on the clothes and grease 
spots from machinery can be easily 
removed by wetting the spots in kero- 
sine before they are washed in water. 

Ink sains can be removed by first 
soaking them in milk and then in a 
weak solution of chloride of lime.— 
Mrs, L. B. T.—Osceola, Ia. 





An Economical Carpet Cleaner 


Cut a bar of good white soap into 
small pieces and add one quart of hot 
water. Set on the back of the stove 
until the soap is dissolved. Add one 
pint of gasoline and mix thoroughly. 
Of course the gasoline should not be 
taken near the fire, nor should it be 
poured into the soap while the latter 
is boiling hot. When cool, rub the 
mixture thoroughly into the rug with 
a stiff brush. Then with a thin, sharp 
piece of board, scrape the paste off 
the rug and wipe carefully with a 
damp cloth. After all the rug has 
been gone over, open all the windows 
and allow the air to circulate freely 
until the rug is quite dry and all the 
fumes of the gasoline gone—J. H. M. 
—Indianapolis, Ind, 





When Your Silk Dress Becomes Shiny 


Dissolve one tablespoonful of bak- 
ing soda in a quart of water. Dampen 
a sponge in this mixture and sponge 
the silk carefully. Then take one 
quart of water and add two table- 
spoonfuls of household ammonia and 
sponge the silk again. Turn on the 
‘wrong side and ‘press with a warm 
iron. The dress will look almost as 
fresh as it did when it was new.— 
S. L, W.—Montgomery, Ala. 





A Washday Hint 


Borax is better for thin garments 
than starch, because it gives them the 
appearance of new goods and is not so 
stiff as starch Use one tablespoonful 
of starch to a quart of water, wash 
and dry the garments, then wring them 
out of the borax water, roll up for half 
an hour, then iron and the gorment 
will look like new.—F. W. I., Rich- 
mond, Ind. 
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THE U. S. FOOD ADMINISTRATION SAYS: 


(Continued from page 10) 








Mr. Man, do not hurt your wife’s 
feelings by demanding that she give 
you your regular pork chops. Let her 
help in her kitchen way to end the 
war so that her men folks will not be 
called to the front. She may not give 
you everything you want to eat, but 
she will give you plenty of food, and 
it will taste good, too. Surprise friend 
wife by asking her to cook you o one- 
dish meal, 

More than ten million families have 
pledged themselves to help make the 
food go around. This pledge, unless 
we interpret patriotism as mere lip 
loyalty and insincere affectation, is a 
pledge to service as real as that of the 
soldier. The pledge card is not a mere 
scrap of paper, but the pledge of the 
American woman to stand by the de- 
claration of war. Men, you must help 
the women. 

We must overlook the fact that Rus- 
sia collapsed, not because of the Ger- 
mans on her borders, but largely be- 
cause of the failure to organize and 
feed her own citizens, and if we are to 
emerge victorious from this war, we 
cannot risk the collapse of another of 
our co-fighters from the same cause. 
There is no waste of food among our 
associates; there is the most drastic 
reduction in their consumption and 
privation among their women and chil- 
dren; there is starvation in Belgium. 

The matter of saving food is local 
and individual; it is a matter for the 
conscientious consideration of every 
individual that he or she should, that 
he or she should eat only that which 
is necessary to maintain bodily health. 


Regarding the coal situation, one coal 
dealer in Washington, D. C., was re- 
ported to have in storage three hundred 
or more tons of coal. This coal should 
have been sold to the people. He may 
be allowed to sell coal when the war is 
over, but at the present time, and as 
long as the war lasts, he will not be al- 
lowed to buy or sell coal as a dealer. 
This is his punishment by the Fuel 
Administration. A few such examples 
here and there will convince those who 
are dealing in food and fuel and are 
trying to profit by war conditions, that 
the Government is in earnest. 

No excuse will be received from coal 
concerns under contract to furnish coal 
to the camps and cantonments. Fuel 
for this purpose will, under order just 
issued, have priority over all other re- 
quirements except railroad fuel. 

Down in Florida they are conserving 
coal by saturating clay bricks with 
kerosene oil and burning them in stoves. 
It is claimed that five gallons of oil 
used in this way will replace a load of 
fuel wood containing twenty-six cubic 
feet. Thomas A. Edison’s advertising 
manager proposes two new slogans to 
the conservation campaign. They are: 
“Early to bed saves coal” and, “Save an 
hour a night.” He says: “We have 
heard considerable about ‘daylight sav- 
ing.’ It seems that night light saving 
is just as important, and would be of 
practical benefit in our prosecution of 
the war than even daylight saving.” 
One hour’s conservation of fuel by 20,- 
000,000 families would be one of the 


greatest energy conserving movements | 


that could be inaugurated. 


DINNERS 


(Continued from page 12) 


ten within twenty-four hours is the 
rule followed by well bred considerate 
individuals. It is a gross incivility or 
an indication of defective social educa- 
ton to permit a dinner card to lie two 
or three days awaiting its answer. It 
is just as unforgiveable to accept a 
dinner invitation conditionally. To 
write a hostess carelessly: “Mr. Brown 
will be glad to accept Mrs. Jones’s kind 
invitation if he is not called out of 
town on business before the 15th,” is a 
liberty that is not to be permitted in 
well regulated society. The answer 
to an invitation should be expressed 


— oe 





54 Walton Place 
March 3rd, 1918 
Mr. and Mrs. Luther R. Jewell 
accept with pleasure 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Morgan’s 
invitation to dinner on 
Thursday evening, March 7th, 
eight o'clock. 


The envelope should be addressed to 


Mrs, Morgan, and not to the husband 
also. 

The host and hostess must be pre- 
pared to welcome the first person to 
arrive, advancing to meet their friends 
‘with cordial speeches and outstretched 
hands. At a small dinner, introduc- 
tions are made before the feast is an- 
nounced; at a larger dinner the host 


IT’S A WASTE OF POSTAGE 

For you to write and ask us if 
you may send in a story—just send 
it in and enclose postage for its re- 
turn. 





and hostess must see that every 
gentleman is introduced to the lady 
he is to take in on his arm. Fifteen 
minutes is ample time to wait for a 
delinquent, and if there is a guest 
lacking a quarter of an hour after all 
the other guests have arrived, the 


hostess is privileged to order the din-| No. 120— 


ner to be served. 
(To be continued) 


CHIC AND PRIM 


(Continued from page 14) 


son it is a wise woman who makes her- 
self a soft cushion to rest her feet on 
when manicuring or dressing her hair. 
And by no means should she deny her- 
self the comfort of a neat, loose dres- 
sing gown or kimono and a pair of soft 
boudoir slippers. 


The bath is the most important part 
of the toilet. If you appreciate real 
luxury, just try bathing yourself with 
a sponge and a pan of perfumed water. 
It will impart to the body daintiness 
and a faintly elusive fragrance that is 
almost imperceptable. The sluggish 
skin will be benefitted by a vigorous 
rub with a chamois. The atomizer is 


splendid for spraying the hands and 
body with toilet water, or with ordinary 
water to which a few drops of heavy 
perfume has been added. 

A warm bath is always refreshing, 
but it is never wise to bathe the face 
in water that is too hot. Remove the 
surface dirt with a bit of cream and 
wash the face in warm water, then 
bathe your body. If you can stand the 
cold shower, face and all should share 
it, but if you can not, then spray the 
face with cool water, and finally dash 
cold water on it to keep the flesh firm. 
And finally rub your hands with a 
good bleaching lotion to keep them 
smooth and clear. 
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IT BLEACHES! 
RO-ZOL a!s0 clears the com- 


plexion of all blemishes. 


Keeps the skin Smooth—Firm—Fresh 
and Youthful looking. Will positively re- 


move blackheads, liver splotches, tan, pimples and 
freckles. 


Contains nothing that can possibly 
injure the most sensitive skin. 
Price 25 Cents 
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Manufactured by 
The $ 
Overton-Hygienic : 
Mfg. Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Write for Terms to Agents 
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DELAYS IN DELIVERY 


In case you do not receive your copy of the HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 
as promptly as you have heretofore, please be patient and remember that WE 
ARE AT WAR. Supplies for the troops, both in the American Army and in the 
Armies of our Allies are being handled by every railroad in America. More 
than that, many of the railway employees as well as postal clerks have been 
drafted. Because of these things, second class mail is subject to some delay 
in delivery. We are making every effort to get your copy to you on time, but 
in case it is late, don’t assume that your copy is lost. Just make allowances 
for unforeseen delays. We thank you. 











LOWER PRICES DESPITE THE WAR 


An acceptable and appropriate gift 
for a Christmas or Birthday Present 
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No. 1075— 

Ladies’ Convertable Bracelet 
Watch, extra heavy gold plated 
good finish, with nickel jeweled 
movement, and a detachable, con- 
vertable self adjusting braclet, to 
fit any size wrist. Watch can be 
worn on guard chain or chatelaine 
pin. Our net price $4.50 each. 

















Gents, Octagon shape, 12 
size, open, thn model watch, 
5 year gold filled case, fitted 
with a Swiss, nickel adjusted 
7 jewel lover escapement 
| movement, gold filled solder- 
'ed links Waldemar chain, 
with fancy engraved gold 
filled cigar cutter combina- 
tion. Each put up complete 
in Octagon shape velvet lin- 
ed display box as illustrated, 
attractive low price, $6.50 
each. 


No, 1075. 


Sent by mal or express, charges prepaid on receipt of price. If on receipt 
you do not find this to be the best value to be had for the money, or if you 


are not fully satisfied, return to us at our expens?, and we will cheerfuliy 
refund your money. 


THE CHICAGO WATCH & JEWELRY CO. 
| 5207 S. STATE ST. DEPT. 412. 











CAN YOU REALIZE? 


How many of our readers know the real spirit underly- 
ing the publication of the HALF-CENTURY Maga- 
zine? Do you realize that unless you do know, the 
HALF-CENTURY cannot be of real value and 
service to you. Hence, we are going to tell you. 


WHAT THE PUBLISHERS OF 
THE H. C. ARE DOING 


The Publishers of the HALF-CENTURY are getting 
out a first-class magazine—one that is conceded to 
be a credit to the race. In the field of fiction, for 
example, they are sparing no pains or cost to make 
it the best, their foremost aim being to encourage 
writers among our people having the gift and tal- 
ent for short-story writing, paying for all available 
literary products. It stands to reason that the 
greater the patronage accorded to the magazine, 
the greater the circulation, the more the publish- 
ers can afford to pay for stories, 


IT’S UP TO YOU 


Therefore, it’s up to you to take a direct and active 
interest in helping to build and push the circulation 
to the point where the publishers can pay gener- 
ously for all literary products that in their judg- 
ment are available. To help build you up in this 
way means for you to help build up our circula- 
tion. All depends on co-operation. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 


All who are sincerely interested in the success of the 
magazine can help themselves by filling out the 
enclosed coupon and sending the same to us at 
once now while you have it in mind. 


HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE, 
5202 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: 


I am interested in your plan to build up the race 
through the enlarged circulation of your excellent home 
magazine, and you may enter my subscription for one 
year for which find enclosed One Dollar. 


ON a ht a 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 


If It's Funny—Laugh! 


THE WRONG KIND OF MOLD 
Lady of the House—“Mary, did you 
mould the bread as I told you?” 
Mary—“Sure mum, an’ I put it in 
a damp cupboard an’ it molded itself.” 


A SURE TEST 

James—“Is there any sure test for 
mushrooms,—how can you tell them 
from toadstools?” 

Henry—“Well, if you gather a mess 
of them and eat them and they kill 
you, you will know they are toadstools, 
and if they don’t you will know they 
are mushrooms.” 


OH, DEAR ME 

I once knew a man full of mirth, 
Who was born on the day of his birth, 
He was married, they say, 

On his wife’s wedding day, 

And he died on his last day on earth. 


REAL CAMOUFLAGE 

“Pop, what’s camouflage?” 

“It’s the sort of stuff your Aunt 
Callie puts on her face to make her 
try and represent something young 
and pretty.” 


JUST A LITTLE DRAWBACK 


Mrs. Long and Mrs. Carter met in 
the grocery store and fell into con- 
versation. Said Mrs. Long: 

“And so your Nancy has got mar- 
ried?” 

“She has that,” answered Nancy’s 
mother. 

“And how’s she gettin’ on?” 

“Oh, not so bad,” said Mrs. Carter. 
“There’s only one thing the matter, 
she don’t like her husband. But of 
course, there’s always something that’s 
not just right.” 


SPEAKING OF BASEBALL 
Dolly—“What is meant by stealing 
a base?” 
Cholly—“Oh it’s sort of a diamond 
robbery.” 


APPROPRIATE 


Madie—“Why do they call the baby 
‘Bill?’ ” 

Sadie—“He was born on the first of 
the month.” 


KEPT HIS WORD 


One of the recruiting canvassers in 
an English provincial town was a well 
known magistrate. In most cases he 
succeeded in obtaining the promises he 
wished, but at last he knocked at one 
cottage door which was opened to him 
by a sturdy son of the soil. 

“My man,” said the magistrate, in 
his most ‘persuasive tones, “are you 
willing to fight for your King and your 
country?” 

“No, I beant, sir,’ was the prompt 
reply. ‘An’ I be surprised at you 
askin’ me to do it. Two years ago 
come next month you yourself fined me 
twenty shillings for fighting wi’ Bill 
Smith, an’ you said it wor wicked to 
fight, an’ I promised you as I wouldn’t 
repeat the offense, an’ allus kept my 
word.” 


OF COURSE HE WOULD 


Teacher—“Willie, if a man earns 
four dollars for working eight hours 
a day, what would he get if he worked 
ten hours.” 

Willie—“Ten hours a day? He’d 
get a good callin’ down from de union.” 


WAR PRICES 

An English soldier on furlough 
entered a jeweler’s shop and, placing 
a much battered watch on the counter, 
said, “I want this ’ere watch mended.” 

After a careful survey the watch- 
maker said, “I’m afraid, sir, the cost 
of repairing will be double what you 
gave for it.” 

“T don’t mind that,” said the soldier. 
“Will you mend it?” 

“Yes,” said the jeweler, “but it will 
cost you—” 

“Well,” interrupted the warrior,” I 
gave a German a punch on the nose 
for it, and I’m quite willing to give 
you two if you’ll mend it.” 


TO BE MORE ACCURATE 


“T am delighted to meet you,” said 
the father of the college student, shak- 
ing hands warmly with the professor. 
“My son took algebra from you last 
year, you know.” 

“Pardon me,” said the professor, “he 
was exposed to it, but he did not 
take it.” 


NEVER THOUGHT OF THAT 

Bystander—“Wouldn’t you like to 
take a ride without having to worry 
about tires and the like?” 

Motorist (fixing a puncture) —“You 
bet I would.” 

Bystander—“Well, here’s a nickel to 
take a ride on the street car.” 


A REVISED VERSION 


It is easy enough to be happy 
When life is a bright, rosy wreath; 
But the man worth while 
Is the man who will smile 
When the dentist is filling his teeth. 


NOTHING SERIOUS 


French Maid (to inquiring friend) — 
“Oui, Madame is ill, but ze doctaire 
haf pronounce it something very tri- 
fling, very small.” 

Friend—“Oh, I’m so _ relieved, I 
thought it was serious and I was very 
anxious about her. What does the doc- 
tor say he thinks the trouble is?” 

French Maid—‘Let me think. It 
was something leetle. Ah, I haf it 
now. Ze doctaire say zat ze Madame 
haf ze small pox.” 


WHY OF COURSE 


Harry—“What is it that a Ford runs 
on, a man eats with, and a girl brushes 
her hair with?” 

Henry—“Give it up—too much for 
me.” 

Harry—“A road, his mouth, and a 
hair brush.” 


DOES IT PAY TO ADVERTISE? 


An Irishman knocked on his next 
door neighbor’s door and asked: 

“Mr. Simpson, hov ye seen ennything 
of me mule?” 

“Why no, Pat, have you lost it?” 

“Sure an’ I don’t know if Oi’ve lost 
it or not, but it’s gone.” 

“Well, Pat, I expect the best way to 
find him is to put an ad in the paper 
for him.” 

“Faith an’ what good would that do 
when the mule can’t read?” 


CAN YOU BEAT IT? 


“A woman came to the hospital the 
other day and she was so cross-eyed 
that the tears ran down her back.” 

“Could you do anything for her?” 

“Sure, we treated her for bacteria.” 
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